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A PORTRAIT OF ORVILLE, Winner in 1801 at 2 years old, 80 


guineas at Doncaster; in 1802 at 3 years old, the Great St. Leger 


Stakes at Doncaster; in 1803 at 4 years old, 100 pounds at Doncaster; in 1904 at 6 years old, 100 guineas at York, 175 


guineas and 200 guineas at Doncaster; in 1805 at6 years old, 


at Brighton, the King’s Plate and 90 guineas at Lewes; 


the Somerset Stakes and the Gold Cup, with 200 guineas 
in 1806 at 7 yenrs old, 150 guineas, and 50 guiness, 


and 200 guineas, at Newmarket, 150 guineas, and 90 guineas at Lewes; in 1807 at 8 years old, 300 
guineas, 160 guineas ond 125 guineas at Newmarket, the Somerset Stakes at Brighton, 200 


guineas, 90 guineas and 601 
A PORTRAIT OF ST. GILES, Winner 


0 guineas at Lewes: and 
of the Derby Stakes, at Epeom, in 1832 


ORVILLE. 


PEDIGREE. 

A srown horse, foaled in 1799, bred by Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, and got by Beninbrough out of Eyelina by High- 
flyer, out of Termagant by T'antram—Regulus—Marske’s 
dam by Blacklegs. 

PERFORMANCES. 
YORK. 

August 26, 1801.—Sweepstakes of 20 guineas each, for 
two year old colts 8st. 2lb., and fillies 8st., from Middle- 
thorpe Corner, to the ending post.—(6 subscribers.) 

Lord Darlington’s b. c, by Star out of Abigail... .-.1 

Duke of Hamilton’s b. ¢. by Walnut, dam by 


Tavelint 23825 -2. inten oh. tae eaten Cepney. avai 2 
Lord Strathmore’s b. c. iy Pipator out of Queen 
Mab. . 38; 
Lord F\ itzwilliamts ». c. by Beninbroughyo out tar 
Evelina Be oe DURSRIAS 32 ee pares Ae 4 
Mr. T. Hutchinson's! b. f by Constitution out of 
” 


PUR e ete See tees we tase renin ae 
NONCASTER. 

September 23d.—Sweepstakes of 20 guineas each, for 
colts and fillies then two years old; colts Sst. fillies 7st. 
12!b.—Last mile. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s b.¢. by Beninbrough out of 
Evelina 

Lord Strathmore’s b. c. by Pipator out 2 Queen 
Mab... .. 

Duke of Hamilton’s b. c, by Walnut, "alain y 
PTI} oc ARERR Bes SERCO ACCU ABERE CIC A 

Lord Darlington’s b. ¢. by Star, out of Abigail 

Duke of Hamilton’s b. c. a Walnut, dam by 
Clayhall Marske. . 
Even betting of 5 ay cae on ‘Lord Darlington, 3 tol 

against the Duke of Hamilton, and 10 to 1 against 

the winner. 

en #, 1802,—Sweepstakes of 50 guineas, h. ft. 


and fillies 7st. 12lb.; two 


for three year old colts, 8st., 
miles.—(8 subscribers.) 
Mr. Wardell’s ch. c. Sir John, by Stride... .... 1 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. e. Orvitt, by Beninbrough... .2 
Lord Belhaven’s b. ¢. pa Beninbrough, out of 
Miss Tomboy...... . 3 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s ch. c. Oy ideccamrenelte out tof, 
Golden Locks . . 


4 
7 to4 against Sir John—2 to 1 against Orville, and 4 


3 to l against Lord Belhaven. 
YORK. 

August 28th.—Sweepstakes of 30 guineas each, 10 
guineas forfeit, for three year old colts 8st. 2lb., and 
fillies 7st. 121b.; two miles—(13 subscribers.) 

Lord Darlington’s b. c. Peter, by Beninbrough. 

Lord Fitzsyilliam’s b. c, Onvittr, by Beninbrough 

Sir R. Winn’s ch. c. Tankersley. .. 10... .25--- 5 

Mr. Crofts’ b. c. by Traveller. ...-....-...++.-+---4 

Even betting on Peter. 
DONCASTER. 

September 28th.—The St. Leger Stakes of 25 guineas 
each, for three year old colts 8st. 2Ib., and fillies 8st. ; 
two miles,—(15 subscribers. ) 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. c. Orvitte, by Beninbrough....1 

Mr. Sitwell’s br.c. Pipylin.........---. - 5 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s br. c. Sparrowhawk. 

Lord Belhaven’s b. c. by Beninbrough. . 2 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s ch. c. by Beninbrough:........ 

Mr. Wilson’s b. c. by Young Eclipse. 

Sir R. Winn’s ch. c. Tankersley . . 
Even betting and 5 to 4 on Mr. Wilson's colt,—5 to 2 
_ against Sparrowhawk, and5 tol against Orville. 

September 29th.—The Gold Cup, value 100 guineas 
for all ages,—three years old 6st—four years old 7st. 7b. 
—five years old Sst. 3lb.—six years old 8st. 12lb.—and 
aged 9st.; four miles. 4 

Mr. Brandlings b. c. Alonzo, 4 years 7st. 71b.— 
105lbs 
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Lord Fitzwilliam’s b.¢. a sae: by Beninbrough 


3 years Bst.—dlbs.2..b.%...0.0...00.2. oe 2-2 

Lord Middleton’s gr. c. Blue Devil, 5 years 6st.— 
Fee PAOD AMIS 38 AICO HOSA SO eee 3 

Mr. Fletcher's b. c. pent 3 years 6st.— 
bub eb des’ --Fea 

Lord Darlington’s ch. c. Maley Moloch, 4 rene 
7st. Tib—105lbs. . ; serv) 

Mr. Johnson’s b. ik Sir Salama (4 ‘Ibs. extras) 
6 years 8st. 12lb.—128lbs. -.......-.---.-.. 00. 6 
Sir W. Gerard’s b. c. Asheton, 3 years 6st. —BAlbs.. atl 
Mr. Sitwell’s b. c. Pipylin, 3 years 6st—84lbs.. :... 8 


2 t0 1 against Sir Solomon, 3 to 1 against Orville, and 
10 to 1 against Alonzo. 


YORK. 


May 26, 1803.—A Sweepstake of 20 guineas each; 
two miles.—(5 subscribers.) 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s ch. h. Lennox, by Delpini, 

5 years, 126lbs 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. c. Orvis, by Beninbrovgh, 
4 years, 117Ibs. E 

Mr. Wentworth’s b. f. Primrose. eee ‘3 
6 and 7 to 40n Orville, 3 to 1 against fernnias and 

4 to 1 against Lennox. 

August 22d—Produce Sweepstakes of 100 guineas 
each, h. ft. for four year olds; four miles.—(9 subscri- 
bers.) 

Sir F. Standish’s b. c. Duxbury, by Sir Peter, 

L1G )bs. HASseY. bere Pee A eek f it eka ook. 2 1 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s b,c. Orvittr, by Beninbrough, 

116lbs.. 

Su T. Gascoigne’s ch. f. by Buzzard, 113]bs.. 

5and6 todon Orville. 

August 26th.—Fifty pounds given by the City of York, 
added to a subscription for four year old colts; four 


miles. 
Mr. Mellish’s b. c. Strekton, by Gabriel 8st. 71b.— 
LDDs oper ose ch eens hee EEE pC cep aS ee ee 1 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s b, ¢, Orvitix, by Beninbrough 
CUS aaa Ss yaa sc6, iis Ae as Sey 2 


Mr. Weatworth’s b. f. Primrose, 8st. 4lb.—116lbs... .3 
Sir lf’. Standish’s —— Duxbury, 8st, 7lb.—119]bs... . 4 
Mr. Garforth’s b. c. by Traveller; Duke of Hamilton’s 
colt by Walnut; Sir R. Winn’s c. Tankersley, and 
Sir H. T. Vane’s ro. c. by Beninbrough also started, but 
were not placed, 
Tto 4 against Duxbury, 7 to2against Orville, the same 


against Strekton, and high odds against any of the 
others. 


DONCASTDR, 
September 28th—The second year of the renewed 


Doncaster Stakes of 10 guineas each; with 20 guineas 


added by the corporation. The property of Subscribers, 
Four miles—(13 subscribers, ) 


Mr. Garforth’s gr. m, Marcia, by Coriander, ie) years, 
Bst. 10)b.-—122Ibs 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. o, Orviute, by Beninbrough, 
4 years, 7st. 7b.—105lbs,.. 2. 2 


x 


Mr. Lee's b. c. Strap, 3 years, Gst.—84Ibs..-. ... 3 

Mr. Weniwork’s b. f. Primrose, 4 years, 7st, 71b. 
—105lbs. . a 

Mr. Brandling’s b. h. Patsnzo; 5 


years, 8st. 3lb.— 


Even betting, and5 to 4 against Alonzo—2 to against 
Marcia—and 7 to 2 againet Orville. 
September 29th.—£100 for 3 year olds ; maiden colts 
allowed 2lbs., maiden fillies 3lbs.; two mile heats. 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. c. Orviitn, by penoust, 


4 years, 8st. 71b.—-119]bs. . jy oh | 
Mr. Mellish’s b. c. Surekton, 4 years, 8st. 7ib.--- 

119)bs......... 4 2 
Sirk. Standish’s brother to Stanford, 3 yeuts, 7st. 

5lb.—103Ibs............. 33 


Mr. Scrope’s b. c. Ellemore, 3 years, 7st, Slb,— 
ROS TbS. 5 oie notes nin : aby 2 dr. 
6 to 4 against ‘Strekton—7 to 4 against Ellemore—-5 to 

2, and 3 to 1, against Orville. 


YORK. 

May 29, 1804. --A Sweepstake of 20 guineas each, for 
all ages ; two miles.—(6 subscribers.) 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. c, Onyi.e, by Beninbrough, 5 
years, 126)bs. 

Lord Dailington’s b. c. by Oven) 4 years, 

Mr. T. Robinson's ch. c. Maltonian, 4 years, 1171bs...8 
6 to 4 against the Ormond colt—and 3 to 1 against 

Orville, 

August 20.—A Subscription of 25 guineas each, for any 
horse the property of subscribers three months before run- 
ning; 4 year old mares allowed 4lbs.; four miles.—(9 
subscribers.) 

Lord Darlington’s br. h. Haphazard, by Sir Peter, aged, 
8st. 10!b,—122Ibs.. ........ a 

Mr. Garforthis gr. m. Mareia) aged, Bat. 101b.—122lbs.2 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s ch. h. Lennox, 6 years, Bst. 


5, 117Ibs. .2 


101b.—122Ibs......... 3 
Duke of Hamilton’s hy c, by Walnut out of Miss 

Pratt, 4 years, 7st. 91b.—103lbs,......., 4 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. c. Onvinur, by Beninbrough, 

5 years, 8st. 5!b.—117bs. . ‘ 5 


6 to 4 on Haphazard—3 to 1 againet Marcia—and 5 to 
1 against Lennox. 
» August 22d.—£50 given by the city of York, added to 
one third of the great subscription purse of 25 guineas 
each, by 25 subscribers, for 5.year olds, carrying Sst. 7Ib, 
110lbs. —Four miles. 
Mr. Garforth’s b. h. by Traveller, out of Faith, 1 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. h. Onyiiie, by Begeervah. 2 
Mr. Mellish’s b. h. Strekton.. .. 4 3 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s ch. m. ‘Vooee 4 4 
Mr. Wentwork’s b. m. Primrose aie 
5 to 4 against Strekton—6 to 4 against Orville—and 
30 to 1 against Mr. Garforth’s horse. 
DONCASTER, ‘ 
September Ath—Free Handicap Sweepstake of 50 
guineas each, h. ft.; two miles.—(6 subscribers. ) 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. c. Orviute, by Beninbrough, $ 
years, 117Ibs 
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Mr. Sitwell’s b. h. Pipylin, 5 years, 107Ibs..........2 
Lord Darlington’s br. c. Doncaster, 4 years, 1091bs..3 
Pipylin the favorite. 
Orville beat Mr. Mellish’s Strekton, 8st, 71b.—119]bs. 
each; four miles; 200 guineas. 
12 to 5 on Orville. 
NEWMARKET. 
October 15th.—(Third and last year.) One third of a 
subscription of 25 guineas each, with £50 added by the 
Jockey Club. B. C.—(16 subscribers.) 


Sir C, Bunbury’s b. m. Eleanor, by Whiskey, 6 years, 
8st. 111b.—123 1 
Col. Leigh’s b. h. Orvittr, By Beniabroughs 5 
years, 8st. 5ib.—117 7 2 
Lord G. H. Cayendish’s b. h. Barca Vite, eed) 
Ost.—1261bs, i 3 
Ttoton Eleanor—3 tra 1 eeatue Orville. 


BRIGHTON. 

July 27, 1805,—The Somerset Stakes of 50 guineas 

each, h. ft.; mares allowed 31b.; four miles.—(16 sub- 
scribers.) 

Sir H. Williamson’s Walton, by Sir Bats 6 years, 


Sst. 11b,—123lbs.. - 1 
Sir J. Shelly’s Hovghton Ens a years, Tt. 7b. 
= NOa basi Susy eta sy - ssbiacdaties 2 


Mr. Howorth’s Enterprise; 4 years, 7st. 7b. —107Ibs. 3 

H. R. H, Prince of Wales’ b. h. Cea OY ates 
8st. 111b.—128lbs....... 4 

Mr. Mellish’s Lady Brough did not weiate 

A dispute haying arisen upon this race, the gentlemen 
to whom it was referred, came to the following resolution, 
viz: that Walton, Houghton Lass, and Enterprise not 
having run the proper course were disqualified, and that 

Onvitte being the only horse that fulfilled the conditions 

of the race, was entitled to the stakes. 

6 to 4 against Lady Brough—5 to 2 against Walton— 
3 fo 1 against Orville—4 to 1 against Houghton 
Lass—and 10 to 1 against Enterprise, 

BRIGHTON. 

July 30th.—A Gold Cup, given by H. R. H. Prince of 
Wales, added to a subscription of 10 guineas: each— 
mares allowed 3lb. Four miles.—(21 subscribers.) 

H. R.H. Prince of Wales’ b.h. Orvitix, by Benin- 
brough, 6 years, 8st. 121b.—12Albs..... - d 

-Sir J, Shelley’s Houghton me 4 years. 7st. ‘Alb. 
—102lbs .. = He 

Mr. Howorth’s Eiiretoat 6 years, 8st. Lab. —12Albs..4 

Mr. Mellish’s Lady Brough, 4 years, 7st. 41b.—102lbs.3 
5 and 6 to 4 on Houghton Lass—4 to | against Lady 

Brough—and 6 to | against Orville. 
LEWRS. 

August Ist.—His Majesty’s plate of 100 guineas, 4 
mile heats. 

H. R. H. Prince of Wales’ b. h. Onvitte, 6 years 


12st.—168lbs...-.,..-..-.------- od tnd | 
Duke of Richmond’s oa aged, 12st. “2b — 
170\bs. . an treet 2 2 


“10 to Li on ‘Orville. 
August 3d.—The first year of a Subscription of 10 
guineas each, for all ages, 4 miles.—(10 subscribers.) 


H. R. H. Prince of Wales’ b. h. OATES Sakshi 
8st. 121b.—124Ibs.....2. -... 
Sir H. Williamson’s Walton, 6. Sean Sst. ‘2b. = 
WAlbsy.... 2.255. Ws edo din GES ae - 3 
NEWMARKET. 

October 28.—Oryitte paid forfeit to Lord Foley's boc. 
Hippocampus, by Coriander. | 
October 31.—Subscription Handicap Plate of £50— 

D.I. 
Mr. Ladbrake’s b. c. Bustard by Buzzard, 4 years, 


‘7st. 111b—100)bs2 << Selaneetsle et he eee at 1 
Sir C. Bunbury’s b. m. Eleanor, aged, 9st. 2b. 
= 128lbgisi tat} 32s eee reg aRT- en Ok abe - 2 


Mr. R. Boyce’s ch. h. Bobtail, aged, 9st. 21b.—128lbs.3 

Mr. D. Radclifie’s b. c, Onvitte, 6 years, Sst. 121b.— 
124lbs—Lord Foley’s cb. bh. Captain Absolute, 6 years, 
8st. 12lb.—124lbs.—Sir H. Standish’s brother to Stam- 
ford, 5 years, 8st.—112Jbs,—and Mr, Brown’s b, f, Hough - 
ton Lass, 4 years, 6st. 121b.—96lbs. also started, but were 
not placed. 
6 to 4 against Eleanor—5 to 2 against Orville—and 5 

to 1 against Bustard. 
NEWMARKET. 

May 6, 1806.—-Sweepstakes of 50 guineas each, h. ft. 
B.C. 

Mr. D. Radcliffe’s br. h. Onvitix, Sst. 7lb.—119]bs.. .1 

Mr. F. Neale’s ch. h. Quiz, Sst. 131b.—125lbs.. . 

Mr. Howorth’s br. bh. Norval, 7st. 3lb.—1011bs. . 

Lord Foley’s gr. h. Sir Harry Dimsdale, 9st. 3lb. 
—129]bs. - 
2 to 1 against Sir arty Dindiaten 3 ei 1 foecaiet 

Quiz—-and 5 to 2 against Orville. 
BRIGHTHELMSTON. 

July 26.—The Somerset Stakes, of 50 guineas ooh, 
h. ft.--mares allowed 3lb.—four miles! —(11 subscribers. ) 

H. R.H. Prince of Wales’ b. c. Barbarossa, by Sir 


Peter,.4 years, 7st. 7lb——105lbs....--... 2... ...200.. 1 
Sir J. Shelly’s b. m. Houghton Lass, 5 years, Sst. 
2b: 14lbs3 20s. ese Fare ae eae 2 


H.R. H. Prince of Wales’ b. h. Orvite, aged, Sst. 
13]b--125lbs........ - 

Lord J. H. Cavendish’s b. ¢ oe aby "Moorcock, A year, 
Wat\71bi--<1 0b1bss/ wi. cee said sna vdenen ay --4 

LEWES. 

August 1.—Orvitte, Sst, 71b.—119]bs. received forfeit 
from Sir J. Shelly’s Houghton Lass, 7st. 101b,—1081lbs. 
four miles—300 guineas, h. ft, 

August 2-A Sweepstake of 10 guineas each for all 
ages---four miles.---(10 subscribers.) 

Oryitte, aged, being the only horse named, walked 
over. 


--3 | 


NEWMARKET. 

October Ist.---50 guineas, free for any horse. B. C. 

Mr. D. Radcliffe’s br. h. Orvi-ue, aged, 9st.—126ibs.. 1 

Duke of Grafton’s b. m. Parasol, 6 years, 8st. 
11T6 = L2R lbs = ics Sse ated ee Ee = 2 

Mr. Mellish’s b. c. Stavely, 4 years, 7st. 4lb—102lbs.3 

Sir J. Shelly’s b. m. Houghton Lass, 6 years, 8st. 
5lb.—117Ibs . . 
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7 to4 against Stavely—5 to 2 against Orville—and 3 
to 1 against Parasol, 

Oct. 13th.—One third of a Subscription of 25 guineas 
each. B. C.—(15 subscribers.) 

Lord Sackville’s b. h. Bustard, by Buzzard, 5 years, 
Bs SIbS S11 Vibes: SHI e hike ALG vec UR Eten” - 1 

Mr. D. Radeliffe’s b. h. Orvinte, aged, 9st. 

Orvitie beat Mr. Mellish’s Sancho, who broke down 
at mile—200 guineas.—2 fo 1 on Orville. 

Oct. 16th.—Onrvitte paid forfeit in the Oatland Stakes, 
won by Pelisse, by Whiskey. 

NEWMARKET. 

March 30, 1807—The first class of the Oatland Stakes 
of 50 guineas each, h. ft. D. 1.—(9 subscribers.) 

Mr. Fermor’s b. c. Hippomenes, by Pegasus, 4 years, 


BPO Not ibs ers do Sede ren Tevet AS 1 
Sir J. Shelly’s b. m. Houghton Lass, 5 years, 8st. 
ATL 1G bg: Pats Pa ee: Se Ls eB eee. e seid 


Mr. Golburn’s b. f. Epsom Lass, 3 years, 7st. 
NSYb.-= 111 ewer a, Sheers e+ WEG a, . 6 

Lord F. Bentick’s b. h. Optician, 5-years, 7st. 5lb. 
—LOB bs so ot Se Sha ow : 
2 tol against Parasol—5 to 


co i 7 
against Orville—4 and 


5 to 1 against Houghton Lass—and 6 to 1 against 

Hippomenes. 

April 30th.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes of 100 gui- 
neas each, h. ft. B. C—(5 subscribers.) 

Mr. D. Radeliffe’s b. h. Onvitte, aged, 9st. 3lb. 


Mr. Watt’s br, m. Pelisse, 8st. 91b.—1211bs, , 
Lord Sackyille’s ch. h. Enchanter, 8st.—-L12lbs. .... 3 
6 to 4 against Enchanter—2 to 1 against Orville—and 
3 to 1 against Pelisse, 
BRIGHTON. 

August 8th.—The Somerset Stakes of 50 guineas each, 
h, ft—-four miles.—(seven subscribers.) 

Orvitte walked over. 

LEWES. 

August 13th—Orvitte beat Mr. Fermor’s Pelisse, 8st. 

3lb.—115lbs. each—four miles—200 guineas, h. ft. 
3 to 1 on Orville. 

August 15th.—The third and last year of a Sweepstake 
of 10 guineas each, for all ages; four miles.—(10 sub- 
seribers. ) 

Mr. D. Radcliffe’s'b. h. Orvitie, aged, 9st—126]bs. .1 

Mr. Fermor’s ch. h. Cerberus, 5 years, 8st. 5lb.— 
DUbsiear ner ee ee etree 2 a5 4585 aerated 2 

August 15th.—The Ladies’ Plate of 50 guineas, for all 
ages ; four miles. 1 

Mr. D. Radcliffe’s b. h. Onvine, aged, 8st. 111b.— 
123hbs. 

Mr. Fermor’s br. c. Bughton, 3 years, 5st. 121b.— 
B2lbs-. Bol Bos a : St te. 2 


NEWMARKET. 
September 28th.—Third and last year of the Renewed 
Subseription’ of 5 guineas each. B. C.—(21 subscribers.) 


To be the property of a Subscriber or/pay 50 guineas en- 
trance. 
Mr. D. Radcliffe’s b. h. Onvitte, aged, 9st. 21b.— 
128lbs.-..... davie a? 
Mr. Wyndham’s* b. c. Canopus, 4 years, 
October 12th.—( Third year.) One third of a Subserip- 
tion of 25 guineas each. B. C.—-(15 subscribers.) 
Mr. D. Radeliffe’s b. h. Orvitin, aged, Ost.—126lbs..1 
Duke of Grafton’s Parasol, aged, 9st.126lbs,. ..- ..2 


THE ROAD. 


Sir,—Although it may be said that intellect directs it, 
yet itis the structure of thé hand of man that gives him 
the superiotity over other animals; but the use of this 
hand varies wonderfully with various persons. Having, 
I believe, mentioned most things relating to harnessing 
horses, let us suppose them put to their coach, all ready 
for a start—the reins thrown across the olf wheel horses’ 
loins, with the ends of them hanging upon the middle 
terret of his pad, and the whip also thrown across the 
backs of the wheelers. The coachman makes his appear- 
ance.—If he be a coachman, a judge will immediately 
perceive it; for, as a certain philosopher observes, “every 
situation in life servés for formation of character,’ and 
none more so than a coachman’s, I was going to say— 
only Jet a judge see him come out of his office, (pulling 
on his glove;) but this I will say—let him see him walk 
round his horses, alter a coupling vein, take up his whip 
and reins, and mount his box, and he will at once pro- 
nounce him a neat, or an awkward one. Perhaps there is 
nothing in which knowledge of an art without execution 
goes for less than in that of driving four in hand; for 
although a coachman may haye science in his calling, 
yet itis very possible that, from a natural awkwardness 
of action, (if I may be allowed to apply this word to his 
case, ) he may be totally unable to put it into effect with 
any thing like a graceful, or even neat and Appropriate, 
movement of his arms and hands; and in nothing short 
of the higher accomplishments of our nature, is & certain 
propriety and neatness more required, than in handling 
the reins and whip from a coach box. Indeed, the mo- 
tions of the latter must be observed with something like a 
mathematical precision: and the quickness and lightness 
of finger required to suit some horses’ mouths, is far 
greater than those unacquainted with driving would sup- 
pose. This I must say—I have never scen the two 
qualities combined ; I have never seen an awkward and 
a good four horse coachman in the same individual.t 


* Paid 50 guinens entrance, 

+ [tis amusing to think how lightly pane Perens hppreciate the 
accomplishments of a coachman; and this brings to my recollec- 
tion two anecdotes on this hend—one of which relates to myself: 
T had not been many daye in my present residence before I Was told 
‘a person wishéd to speak with me. I found arman in whatiscall- 
ed in some countries a smock, butin Hampshire a round frock, and 
the following dialogue took place :— 

i Well, my. what a pleasure 2" 

‘our pardon, sir, but T hears you wants a znrvant?” 

(cweatean gowagn ' ts a 
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: Tam quite of opinion with Chester Billy, that “ driving 
four horses is a pretty hart.”* ‘That to perform it to per- 
fection is within the power of but few, every man whose 
inclination leads him to the notice of these matters is 
aware, Within these few years, however, a superior 
class of man is to be found upon the coach box, and for 
this advantage we are mainly indebted to two circum- 
stances ;—first, the driving clubs, and the notice taken of 
codchmen by gentlemen of rank and fortune; and, se- 
condly, to the boxes being placed on springs, which was 
not the case when I first mounted them. It is now a 
common practice for passengers to pay an extra shilling 
for the box place, whereas, formerly, a man not wishing 
to be initiated in the “ pretty art,” would give something 
to be anywhere else. 1 now think I feel the thumps my 
hips ha 1 against the hoop of the box when I was 
young and light, as the coach proceeded at a good rate 
overa broken pavement; and a coachman being thrown 
from his box, when wide awake and sober, was then a 
common occurrence, Perhaps itis not generally known, 
that to Mr. Warde, of Squerries, we are indebted for the 
first coach-box ever placed upon springs. He prevailed 
upon the proprietors of the Manchester Telegraph to 
adopt the use of them, and thence they were called Tele- 
graph Sprin, 

3y the way—speaking of the Manchester Telegraph, 
and the improvement of the present race of coachmen— 
1 am induced to touch upon the celebrated opposition be- 
tween that coach and the Defiance, which lasted longer, 
and was carried on with more spirit than any other upon 
record, Both coaches have stood their ground, and are 
worked in a very superior style ; but my chief reason for 
mentioning them here is, to pay a tribute to the two very 
swell coachmen who drove them out of London at least 
fifteen years ago; and who may almost be said to have 
set the example of neatness in dress, and respectability of 
appearance and demeanor, which is so characteristic of 
eoachmen of the present day. These were John Mar- 
chant on the Telegraph, and Bob Snow onthe Defiance— 
the latter for some years past a proprietor of, as well as at 
work upon, a Brighton coach.t Rather a singular cir- 
cumstance attended my first acquaintance with him. 
I was going down the road with his Manchester coach, 
and I had appointed an old friend in his line to meet me 
at his yard in the city, to introduce me to him. As I was 
walking down Fleet-street, I observed a man on the 
other side of the street, just such a man as IJ pictured to 
my own mind Mr. Snow to be; and walking quietly 
behind him, looking him over, found that he was “all 
right’—a pink in his way, and as well dressed for the 


“Most every thing. I can plough, sow, drill, and lool after 
horses and cattle, aad eerpines inhand.” 

The other anecdote was told me by a friend, and applies well 
here :—n gentleman's conchman, or what we call “a Wap John,” 
brought his master’s carriage, four in hand, to the door of an inn, 
not in the most conchman-like manner, when a aon boy in the 
street addressed him thus:—I say, Coachee, who feeds the pige 
when fe be from home?” 

* Billy was bred in Shropshire, wherethey never lose an oppor- 
es pn eeuTelne the letter HZ " 

+ The Dart. 


Vou, 1.—33 


road, as a gentleman ought to be for Almack’s. His foot- 
steps led me to the Swan with Two Necks, where the 
introduction took place, and I was highly pleased with 
the whole turn out. All was as it should be, from the 
nose-piece on the leaders’ heads, to the roller on the 
splinter bar. 

There was another very celebrated man on the Tele- 
graph at this time, at the other end of the ground, and 
indeed he was, till very lately, on the Defiance—the well 
known Harry Douglas, about the size of uwo ordinary 
men; who, as an old friend of mine, and a great admirer 
of his talent observes, “ could gallop a coach without its 
swinging, and who could drink as much as would scald 


(a porker, though never seen to be the worse for it.” 


Harry was a great favorite with the Manchester gentle- 
men, and an artist of the first order, 

It may be truly said of Douglas, that, like Amphitriton 
of old, he was “ great in the art.” Exclusive of his 
science, he was one of the strongest men ever seen. His 
hands were unusually large; his fingers immense; and 
such was his power on his box, that he could grapple with 
four bad horses in a way that will seldom be seen again. 
He could, as it were, almost lift them over their stage. 
He sat high on the bench; his left arm raised more 
than is usual, and his right arm was terrible. He was a 
jovial fellow over a bowl, singing many excellent songs, 
but was booked in the down mail about a month since, on 
aroad on which there is no turning back. In many essen- 
tials to a coachman, he has left few equals behind him. 

There are two or three more of the old school, whose 
names should be recorded in the annals of the road, as 
having arrived at the top of their profession, and whose 
characters have been free from stain. Of John Besford, 
on the Exeter Subscription, I have already spoken in 
terms of high respect; and I must here pay a tribute to 
the memory of the late Jack Hale, a coachman of extra- 
ordinary merit, and a man of excellent natural talent. 
He was also on the Manchester Defiance, but latterly 
worked upon the lower Oxford road, and was one of the 
quickest of his day. 1 remember hearing a friend of mine 
say, in the presence of Mr. Kenyon, that he went down 
Henley Hill on Jack Hale’s coach, in a hard frost, with- 
out the chain on the wheel, but, added he, “I did not like 
it”’—* Oh,” said Mr. Kenyon, “you were as safe as when 
in your bed.” Jack was chief manager, and one of the 
founders of the Benevolent Club,* and much looked up 
to by the fraternity. 

Of the late Jack Bailey, on the Birmingham and 
Shrewsbury Old Prince of Wales, the tutor of so many 
of us, I have already spoken as quite a top-sawyer 


.of the old school. When he died, he left his wateh to 


Sir Henry Peyton, who wears it to this day, though with 
a new face to it; for the old one was ornamented with a 
race horse, a grey hound, a fighting cock, and a bull dog, 
and Sir Henry’s picture in the centre. Jack was also a 
great ally of the great Mr. John Warde, who worked 
very frequently on the Old Prince in former days, and, 


* I shall speak of this club another time. 
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by his own account, brought many a ton of bad shillings* 
into London, Mr. Warde drove this coach a race, from 
London to Oxford, against the Gloucester coach, and won 
it. Nothing on the road was better horsed than the 
Prince ‘in Bailey’s day, for the load it carried, and its 
time; but it would not be thought much of now. * It is 
still going, and Jobson, one of its coachmen on the lower 
ground, whose horses I have driven many hundred miles, 
now keeps the Talbot Inn, at Shrewsbury, a house of the 
first style, and where Mr. Jobson is as much esteemed as 
he was upon his box. 

There are two or three more artists of the Old School 
who must have a niche here, and I shall commence with 
Jem Howell, with whom, I have no doubt, at least nine- 
tenths of my readers are acquainted. Jem isone of Mr. 
Costar’s (of Oxford) oldest servants, and was, the Lord 
knows how many years, on his Oxford and Birmingham 
day-coach, driving it as far as Shipston-upon-Stour, after 
his breakfast, and driving it back again to Oxford in time 
for his dinner. Now, whether it were thatthepublic thought 
Jem and his master were only half awake ; or whether it 
were that they thought they might as well go from Bir- 
mingham to London in nearly the same time as Jem’s day- 
coach conveyed them from Birmingham to Oxford, 1 
know not ; but it so happened, that about ten years ago, 
the Birmingham Aurora commenced running from that 
place to London in one day ; and, in consequence of this, 
Costar’s party put on the Courier, in opposition to the 
Aurora, each of which, as the opposition was strong and 
the work well done, took so much of the shine out of 
Jem Howell's day-coach, that about twelve months since 

he left it. , 

As a coachman with the short-wheel rein, (and he says 
no man can drive four horses with the long one,) Jem 
Howell stands very high, being supposed to be as good 
a judge of what a coach horse can do, as any man of his 
day ; and, as an honest servant to his employers, we may 
put him quite in the top hole. In proof of his skill in 
his art, it is only necessary to state, that, although his 
pace was not slow, (say at least eight miles an hour,) his 
horses were always as fat as bacon pigs, and a poor one 
put into his coach soon got his back up. It was also well 
worth an extra fare to travel with Jem Howell, and hear 
hisquaint remarks on the road; for he has a talent for 
repartee which is very seldom excelled. It happens that 
Thave-a near relation at the head of one of the colleges 
in Oxford, and I once took the liberty of telling him, that 
if Jem had had as good an education as himself, and the 
rest of the big wigs, he would have chopped logie with 
any of them. 

Some of my best anecdotes of this noted character will 
not exactly bear print, but he has amused Myself and 
several of my friends many a good hour. It was highly 
diverting to hear his remarks on the Opposition coaches,t 


* This coach was general] 
hardware, and no doubt # 


up ee the load. 

t The finish to the “Courier coach was rather unique. 
some Ume it had carried nothing, 
Jolly, of Enstone, who horsed it. 


very heavily laden with Birming- 
e Birmingham shillings often made 


For 
whieh did not suite the late Mr, 
Scoing it change horses one day 


which ran his road. I once heard a passenger for Bir- 
mingham go up to him and say—“I shall not go with 
you to-day, Jem; I shall go by the Aurora.”—“ By all 
means. sir,” observed Jem, “ go by the Aurora; they will 
take you cheaper than I can, and break your neck into 
the bargain.” His hint to his old master, Mr. Costar, 
that he must change his service, was by no means amiss. 
“Now, sir,’ said he, “do you think my coach and I 
would be missed upon the road, if we was to stop at 
home for a fortnight?”—Jem is a great cocker, and we 
are apt to take our similies and comparisons from favorite 
subjects. A friend of mine was travelling with him once, 
and a gentleman in black passed the coach, to whom Jem 
made his obeisance. “Who is your friend?” said my 
friend. “What!” replied Howell, “don't you know 
Parson ——? I thought every body knew him. He's a 
right good one, inside of a church, or out ;* and they 
tells me, when he preaches, the church is as full asa 
cockpit !” 

No man ina humble situation in life has met with 
greater patronage than Jem Howell, and amongst his 
steady friends may be reckoned Mr. Annesley, Mr. Har- 
rison, Sir Henry Peyton, Lord Clonmell, and many others 
attached to the road, and no doubt he is in very comfort- 
able circumstances. He now drives the Worcester Mer- 
cury into London. 

T have not yet done with the old ones. Many of my 
friends, to the northward of London, would consider me 
very culpable, and indeed I should consider myself guilty 
of an injustice to merit and good conduct, were I to omit 
the mention of that very celebrated performer, Dau Her 
bert, upwards of thirty years on the Chester and Holy- 
head Mail, and to whom, in consideration of his faithful 
and correct attention to his business, the post-office has 
made a present of a scarlet coat on every anniversary of 
the King’s birthday. His place was little more than ex- 
ercise to him—getting on his box at Becleshall, in Staf- 
fordshire, at a pleasant hour in the morming, and driving 
only to Litchfield, twenty-four miles. Here, after taking 
his dinner, he met his down coach, and returned to Ke- 
cleshall in the evening. Taking advantage of his supe- 
rior coachmanship, and the shortness of his stages— 
changing twice in his twenty-four miles—Dan was gene- 
rally very indifferently horsed ; but ofall the men I ever 
saw upon a coach box, he had the best method of driving 
bad horses without punishing them; or, if I may be 
allowed the expression, of couwing them along. I used 
to work a good deal upon this mail} some years back, and 
upon one occasion am enabled to speak to the superiority 
of Dan on his coach box, I got up at Litchfield, and as 


at his stables, without a single pabsengor, he went up to the horse= 
keeper, ad soon as he had taken off the leaders, and anid— Now, 
bring this conch aftor me’ 0 taking it ita nlarn he locked up, 


aaying, a oo esaithas carried @ guard and coachman quile 
* Technical. 


+ Just to show what a change has takon Place in the order o| 
things within these last twenty years, I mention the following 
fact:—I was once riding over Dan Herbert's ground, when his 
coach overtook me. I Bet on the box, and the guard: rode my 
hack behind the conch, for two stages! Were thie to happen now 


the guard would be in the black book, 
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We were approaching the town of Stafford he addressed 
me thus : “Now, Master, we shall give you a hot shirt 
over this next ground. ‘My horses are bad enough at the 
best of times, but they have been out all night at Lord 
Bagot's ball, with two rumbling gentlemen’s coaches at 
their tails, so theg’ll be in nice tune forus.” have the 
team in my mind’s eye at this moment; but suffice it to 
say, I got them abgut half their ground, when we were all 
done over together. Dan took hold of them, and made 
up the ground which I had lost, with very little punish- 
ment. This mailis two mi hour a better coach 
than it was; but in the days of my working upon it, the 
roads were in a miserable state—full a horse’s draught 


heavier than they are at present. 
Dan Herbert, 1 am happy to say 


till at work; and 
those who have travelled with him, as well as all others 
who respect a good coachman, will be glad to hear the 
following account of him, which T 


ad the other day from 
a friend, an excellent judge :—“ Old Dan is alive, and 
hearty as ever. He is now, and has been for the last three 
years, driving the Chester and Liverpool! mail; and I 
s much alive and as active as ever; 


think T may say 


and, judging from a journey I went with him last year, 
Teonsider him better than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
coachmen you see, and his age must be considerably 
above sixty. His son Tom, who lived with Mr. Cox, is 
now on the Liverpool and Chester coach, but is about to 
take to Mrs. Tomlinson’s business, the White Lion, at 
Chester. Mrs. T. will bea great losé to the road, as she 
was full of life and spirit.” 

T must here remark, that, though perhaps not equal to 
hint in neatness of execution, I considered the coachman 
Thaye been speaking of to haye had an advantage over 
Jack Hale, in his great command of temper. Although 
allowed by all judges to have beén a beautiful coachman, 
Jack was not considered a good man with bad horses, 
being what is termed-—‘ rather too quick for them.” 

Before 1 quit the old ones, l must bring my brother 
whip, and brother sportsman, Mr. Wise, late of the 
Southampton Union, once more before the public. Asa 
coachman I cannot speak of him, having never sat be+ 
side him ; butt, as well as many others, have been much* 
amused, not to say edified, by his discourse. I have an 
excellent anecdote of him now to produce, which was 
related to me a few weeks back by a gentleman who re- 
sides in this county. My friend’s son had just been or- 
dained deacon, or, in the language of the day, “japan- 
ned ;” and the first time, after entering upon his holy 
office, that he got by the side of old Wise upon his coach 
box, the following conversation took place:— 

Mr. Wise—* Well, Mr. John, so you be got into or- 
ders.” t 
Young Divine— Why, yes, I am.” 


* I whall not ensily forget his definition of the new and old. coach- 
man, by the covert’s side, the season before last, with Mr. Nicoll’s 
hounlde. "There were two or three membera of the Lower House 
present, who received o good lesson on the modern dinlectic, and 
were highly entertained by it. Although there is a story of his 
once dropping his wheel rein and catching it on his toe, I never 
heard of Wise having an accident on the Union, and I dare eay he 
wns equal to the old way of doing business. 


Mr. Wise—“All right; Iam glad to hear it, for they 
tells me that’s not quite so easy a job as it used to be. 
Now I’ve known your father many years, and have drove 
you many a mile, and I want to ask you a bit of a favor: 
will you be so good as to explain to me a little bit abo 
that there Trinity?” < : 

Young Divine—* Why that is not exactly a subject 
for a coach box, Wise; and perhaps I might not make 
you eomprehend it clearly without entering more fully 
into it.” 

Mr. Wise—“ Why to tell you the truth, sir, I have 
thought a good deal myself about thut there Trinity, and 
never could understand it; but I don’t know how it is— 
T never meets three in a gig that I don’t think of ite” 

I am not surprised at the propensity to make use of 
technieal language by those who are daily employed in 
the same occupation, or art; and can therefore easily 
reconcile the parallel between the Trinity and the gig. 
Thad not a bad specimen of this about two years back, 
when addressing a coachman whom I had not seen for 
some years :— 

“ How do you, Gu 

“ Quite well, thank ye, sir, glad to see you so well.” 

“Tam very well, I thank you, and veryglad to-see you 
on so good a coach.” 

“Oh sir, the coach is no great things.” 

“Come, come, forty miles of night work, and neguard, 
can’t be much amiss.” 

“Why, sir, to be sure, we do make tongue and buckle 
meet, and that’s all?” 

Another specimen of road lingo is to be found in the 
following story. A few years ago, a certain baronet, very 
fond of the road, gave a wedding dinner to a coachman 
at his own house; and the description of the nuptial ban- 
quet, by one of his brother whips who was invited to the 
wedding, was as follows:—“1 walks in as free as air. 
Hangs up my hat upon a peg behind the door. Sits my- 
self down by the side of a young woman they calls a 
lady’s‘maid, and gets as well acquainted with her in five 
minutes as if Lhad known her for seven year. When we 
goes to dinner we has a little soup to start with, and a 
dish of fish they calls trout, spotted for all the world like 
any coach dog. A loin of veal, as white as halley-blaster, 
the kidney fat asbig as the crown of my hat, I aint lying 
so help me G—d! A couple of ducks, stuffed with sage 
and innions, fit for any lord; and a pudding you might 
have drove a coach around. Sherry white, and red port, 
more than'did us good; and at last we goes to tea. I 
turns my head short around, and sees Bill making 
rather too free. Stop, says 1, Bill—that won’t do. No- 
thing won't do here but what's quite genteel.” 

Horse-keepers are a useful body of men, and if they 
do their duty by their employers, their places are no sine- 
cures.. Some of their remarks while their coach is 
changing horses are by no means bad. 1 heard of the 
following remonstrance of one of them with his coach- 
man, a short time since—* Why, coachman, now what's 
the use of your halways being a haltercating along with 
me. You knows that there mare won't go leader as well 
as I do, and yet you lays all that there job last night to 
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me.” Sir Henry Peyton told me that, wishing to pay 
him a compliment, he once told a coachman, that, 
although a little man, he thought him strong on his bex: 
“ Why, Sir Henry,” replied coachee, “the truth is, what 
the big ones does by strength, I does by hart 

Among the moderns | must not omit nearly the most 
elegant coachman that this country ever saw, and this is 
Jack Moody, son of William Moody, so long known on 
the road. The last time I travelled with Jack Moody 
was between two and three years ago, when he was at 
work on the Exeter mail; since which time he has re- 


does a little in the horse-dealing business. He is quite 
an out-and-outer, and it is much to be regretted that so 
fine a performer should be obliged to leave the road. A 
friend of mine—a good judge—told mé he saw him in 
the procession of the mails the last birth-day but one, and 
that his appearance and execution on the box were as 
superior to the other coachmen, as day is superior to 
night. : 
I must not pass over a very pretty light coachman by 
the name of Ball, who is at work from Southampton to 
Oxford. He changed places—not being quite equal to 
the hard service—with gentleman} Taylor, on the South- 
ampton Telegraph, about five years ago ; and Mr. Charles 
Buxton tells me I should travel with a coachman by the 
name of Pop, on the Light Salisbury, as he thinks I 
should like him, and ere long I intend to do so. His 
father once hunted Mr. Chute’s hounds. There is also a 
very prime artist on the Cheltenham Magnet, by the name 
of James Witherington, alias Bloody Jemmy. The latter 
title implies that he has been a bit of a arker in his time, 
and when on the Birmingham and Manchester Express, 
he had like to have killed a whole coach load at once, 
by galloping them round a corner, with a rummish team, 
and himself queer. For this job he was pulled up, and 
paid 70. towards doctors’ bills, which, with the help of a 
few more years over his head, has made him quite steady ; 
and, as Black Will says, he now begins to see danger, 
He is a strong, powerful man, in the prime of life, and 
certainly one of the very best opposition coachmen of the 
present hour. I used to see a good deal of him when on 
the Worcester day-coach, and have often been pleased to 
look at him taking a full load down Broadway-hill with- 
out a wheel tied—sitting as much at his ease as if he 
were blowing a cloud. Jem Whitchurch is a loss to the 
road, being one of the quickest of the quick; and the ease 
with which he did his work—from Brighton to London, 
_ and back to Brighton every day—was a proof of his being 
a coachman. His breakfast, dinner, a glass of sherry, 

and an apple, was all the refreshment he partook of Fn 
» his hundred miles of ground. 


: Miclibtems > SSS eee 
* Artifice. ? 
$ My havi 
ome time bac! 
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given Taylor this title in a Letter Road, 
a Rake moro dialogue ieee us on 
ot, AFT could find him out” aad te at conte 


ET could ¢, “I would bring an 
“neg gency Aah rye For 8 e 
company,” aaid L—To be auire)” added fon neeP Bea 


# generally wear 


Pretty good collars to their conan Ld 


tired from public life, in consequence of his health, and | 


Doubtless the greatest instance of corporeal exertion on 
a coach box that was ever yet heard of was, that modern 
Hercules, the celebrated Captain Barclay of Urie, driving 
the mail all the way from London to Edinburgh—four 
hundred miles. Thorogood’s work on the Norwich 
Times, already recorded in the Sporting Magazine, is a 
wonderful sample of perseverance and industry —having 
driven his coach two years without missing one journey, 
112 miles a-day. 

There is a very respectable and scientific coachman in 
my own neighborhood who deserves notice, inasmuch 
as he only wants two years of completing-his half century 
on the road, and he is now as equal to his work as ever 
he was, His name is Mountain Shaw, a nephew of the 
coach proprietor, of that name; and he drives Monk’s 
Basingstoke coach to London one day, and down the 
next, He has an uncommonly neat house in Basing- 
stoke, where he is much respected; and Iam told he is 
always to be found, om his London e t 
house near his yard, in the city, dressed in his 
ings and white waistcoat, enjoying himself after the busi- 
ness of the day, and amusing his friends with his agree- 
able discourse. Shaw is very well known to several of 
the gentlemen dragsmen, and I humbly suggest, that, 
when he completes his half century on the road, they 
give hima jubilee dinner, in London, at which myself 
and seyeral of my friends will be most happy to attend. 
Fifty years faithful service to the public is entitled to 
some compliment—the nature of the service haying little 
to do with it. As the poet says— 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honor lics.”” 

There is another very excellent coachman at work 
through Basingstoke. His name is Ward, on the Exe- 
ter subscription coach. No man understands heavy work 
better than Jackman, on the Old Salisbury ; and as he is 
a great favorite of his master, (Mr. Fagg,) I wonder he 
does not persuade him to shove the old coach along one 
mile an hour faster, His horses are, perhaps unequalled 
for size and condition, and would be all the better for 
haying something taken off their time, as it would take 
some of the flesh off their bones, of which they have quite 
too much at present. 

My old friendJohn Probyn, late on Shackell’s Reading 
coach, has left the box nearly three years. Like many 
others, he began by affecting a character, and finished by 
adopting it—making a first rate coachman. It is pretty 
well known that Probyn is a member of one of the 
oldest families in the county of Gloucester, and heir to a 


large estate ; so that his taking professionally to the road 


was only a lark, and he has now resumed his place in 
society, having married a lady of excellent family in 
South Wales. He is a very powerful coachman; and 
upon my asking a brother whip if he did not consider 
him a very good one? he answered in the affirmative ; 
but added, with a significant shake of the head, “look at 
his cattle!” Now the fact is, that, with his fast coach, 
he could not have paid him a greater compliment for ac. 
cording to the old proverb, “a bad carpenter never has 
good tools,” 
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Mr. Okeover, Colonel Hamilton, Mr. Warde, Colonel 
Sewell, Mr, Thornhill, Mr. Bunbury, Mr. Prouse, Mr. 
Spicer, Mr. Maxse, Mr. Petre, Sir Bellingham Graham, 
Marquis of Worcester, Mr. Clements, Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard, Mr, Blake, Mr. John Walker, Mr. H. Wombwell, 
the Honorable H. Scott, Mr. Charles Jones, Lord Anson, 
Mr. Applethwaite, 

Por sixteen years after this club was established, the 
members met two days in the year at the White Hart Inn, 
at Benson, in Oxfordshire, and two at the Black Dog, at 
Bedfont, fourteen miles from London, on the great west- 
em road; but since the year 1823, they have confined 
themselves entirely to Bedfont, it being a more conye- 
nient distance Tn all, there have been 
seventy-six meetings of the B. D,C., and the anniversary 
is held on the 28th of February. 
mitted, 

I will proe 


from London. 


No strangers are ad- 


mbers, 
coach- 


eed to some notice of the different 1 
Of Sic Henry Peyton little need be said, As 

man he isas well known as any man upon the road, and 
his opinion is held in high esteem. His color has always 
been gray, and his stable generally consists of ten coach 
His pace is not fast, but it is well ealeulated to 
see horses work, and his are beautifully put together. 
I saw him pull back his team last spring in a crowd in 
London, and every rein told as true as if it had been sin- 
gle. He works regularly, summer and winter, though 
occasionally some of his coach horses are out in the latter 
season. He has, however, always one team up in the 
winter, and he often brings a load of sportsmen to the 
coyert’s side. From his house to Oxford—eighteen miles 
—is his favorite ground, and it is a good hard road for 
wheels. Sir Henry first introduced the ornaments, the 
eap and the thumb-ferrel, on the four-horse whips, which 
we now generally seein the hands of our swell coachmen, 
That he may long live to enjoy his favorite amusements, 
is the wish of every man who knows him. Mr. Algernon 
Peyton, the baronet’s brother, is a very capital coachman, 
but he has not had a team for some years—perhaps, not 
thinking it consistent with the fine church preferment he 
is in possession of. He was very good on the box when 
at Cambridge, and worked much on the road, which is 
the only education for a coachiman. Gentleman’s work, 
alone, will never do it. 

“No man in England” is better horsed than Mr. Har- 
rison, of Shelswell, in Oxfordshire, and he is a very good 
coachman. His color is brown ; and when I inform my 
readers that he will go as far as three hundred guineas 
for a coach horse, the tale is told. His pace is quick, and 
his team can generally give most others the goby, when 
“their ouchiman gives them the office. 1 am sorry to say, 
Mr. Han ison’s health has not been quite good of late 
years, which accounts for our not secing him on the road 

so often as we | could wish. His turn out is yery prime. 
Mr. Henry Villebois i is younger brother to the gentle- 
man of | } pame who keeps a pack of fox-hounds in 
pshir  Heisa great agriculturist, and, having no 
seaafat present, is not often at work; but he isa 


‘em pretty. coachman. 
Mr. Okeoyer is well known upon the road, and a coach- 


horses, 


man of some standing. He is considered very good, but 
not often to be seen now on his own coach box. Colonel 
Hamilton is in the guards—very fond of the. road, butin 
no great practice. 

Mr. Warde is almost too well known to require a sin- 
gle line ; bat when he is the theme, I cannot put down 
my pen, he being certain to furnish me with something 
amusing. He is a coachman of at least fifty years stand- 
ing; and, from having been always used to heavy work, 
knows his business well, As I before said, he worked a 
great deal on the Birmingham and Shrewsbury Old 
Prince, and the heavy Gloucester; and having, like my- 
self, often had the sole charge of the coach, he is pretty 
well awake to most things. I have to record one feat 
performed by him, which has not often been exceeded, 
as far as personal exertion goes:—he drove the heayy 
Gloucester from London to that town, one hundred and 
ten miles; and after taking some refreshment, he turned 
back, and drove itinto London. In those days there was 
no guard on this coach; so that, what with locking and 
unlocking wheels, and the regular business on the road, 
he had quite enough to do, having no one to help him. 

Although a good coachman, Mr. Warde, like most of 
the old ones, is not without his fancies. He will not hear 
of the long wheel rein, neither will he bear up his horses. 
His cattle, however, are of the steady sort, and generally 
more calculated for strength than speed. He has also 
another peculiarity in his coaching system, He thinks 
baiting horses on a journey does them more harm than 
good, therefore never stops them in their day’s work, un- 
less to wash out their mouths. When he hunted North- 
amptonshire, he always drove the same team to London 
in a day, the distance being full sixty miles. He still ad~ 
heres to the same plan. 

My readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Warde is not 
going to leave the road. He told me, a few weeks back, 
that he had reserved a team out of his hunters, and that 
he should soon be at work again. His present drag is 
rather of the funny order. It is a gig, upon very high 
wheels, and an outrigger on the near side. As it is cus- 
tomary to puta horse of this description on the off side, I 
asked him his reason for changing his place, when he gave 
me two reasons for doing so. “ First,” said he, “when 
you meet another carriage, he is not in the way; and, 
secondly, if he should take to kicking, he hits your man, 
and not you.’—* Good,” said I. 

The sporting world must also be rejoiced to hear that 
Mr. Warde has quite recovered his late illness, and is 
looking fresh and well. His spirits, however, never for- 
sook him, and when at his worst, he had always a joke 
for a friend. I called upon him one day in London to 
ask him how he did. “ Ohy he, “Tam as well as 
any man can be, who is allo to drink nothing but 
lemonade and soda water; but my stomach thinks my 
throat is cut.” He did not, as usual make one of us at 
Mr. Tattersall’s dinner, the: Sunday before last Epsom 
races; but, “next year,” said he, “I'll come to you, and 
eatand drink for two.” 

Mr, Warde scarcely ever misses a dinner at the B. D. 
C., and if he do not take a team of his own, he always is 
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to be seen on Sir Bellingham Graham’s box; and it is 
needless to say that he adds greatly to the pleasure and 
jollity of the evening. He has, of course, several good 
anecdotes of the performances of the B. D. C., many of 
the members of which he might almost consider as his 
children, It happened at one meeting that he did not go 
down the road either with his own team or Sir Belling- 
ham’s, but with another friend, who must be nameless. 
The evening had been a merry one; and both himself 
and his brother dragsman—in the language of the road— 
were sprung. As he mounted the box, his friend ad- 
dressed him thus: “my horses have but two paces by 
lamplight—a walk and a gallop—which will you have ?” 
“Oh, a gallop, by all means,” answered Mr. Warde. 
‘Now, where do you think we pulled up ?” continued he, 
“Why, between the two last horses of an eight-horse 
Exeter wagon.” happened one night that his majesty 
~ changed horses at Bedfont, soon after the club had dined. 
On being informed that his carriage was at the door, 
they drank his health with three times three. The king 
shortly afterwards saw one of the party at court, and ac- 
knowledged the compliment paid to him. “ Was not old 
John Warde among you?” said his Majesty. On being 
“answered in the aflirmative, he replied, that he thought 
he Tenew his halloo. ? 

Of Colonel Sewell I have seen nothing for some years 
past, having been much abroad—in India, I believe—but 
he is good on the box; and Mr. Bunbury has no team 
now. He had four clever chestnuts. I never saw Mr. 
Thornhill at work, so can say nothing of him on the 
bench. 

‘The next member of the B. D. C. of whom I am ena- 
bled to say any thing, is that well known coachman, Mr. 
Prouse—also one of the old school, and a very entertain- 
ing companion. His scene of action has been chiefly 
confined to the great western road, on which, at one time, 
he worked almost as much as any regular man. In the 
evening he is a good bit of company. After five bottles 
of hock, which he could put under his waistcoat at a 
sitting, without the sroallest inconvenience, he has often 
been seen to fill a bumper, and place the glass on his 
head during the time he would sing a song, in which not 
only every coachman’s, but every horsekeeper’s name be- 
tween London and Plymouth was introduced. At the 
same time also, he would go through the manwuyres of 
hitting wheeler and leader, without spilling a drop of his 
wine; and after he had drunk it off, he would run the 
empty glass up and down the large silver buttons on his 
coat, with very singular effect. 

Mr. Prouse has seldom been without a team of his own; 
and though I have often seen him at work, I cannot say 
much in honor of his turn out. His steeds did not look 
as if they were “begotten of the wind 3” but he always 

- preferred heavy work—perhaps because he is a heavy 
man. He is now become the possessor of a fine estate 
in Gloucestershire, lately the property of an old friend of 


mine, now deceased, but I fear he is getting slack on the 
coach-box. 


Mr Prouse is a warm admirer 


v ’ of the road, and in the 
spring of the year, is generally 


to be seen leaning his 
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back against the window of the carpet shop in Piccadilly, 
whence he can see all the coaches that are leaving town 
by way of Hyde Park Comer. Numerous anecdotes are 
related of him, amongst which is the following—pretty 
strong of “the ruling passion :”—he was dining one 
evening in a party, when the French revolution became 
the subject of cony: ion. Listening to all that was 
said, without making any remark, Mr. Prouse at length 
took a letter from his pocket, and addressed his company 
thus:—“don’t talk to me about your French revolution. 
Here's Bill Simmons—the first man that ever drove the 
Bristol mail out of Bristol, d—n ime, if they haven't 
turned him over to the heavy coach. Now that’s what 
1 call a revolution !” 

Mr, Spicer always has a tea He is allowed to he a 
very good hand, and excellent judge; but Mr. Maxse is, 
what we “call on the shelf? Che latter gentleman, 
however, gives a good on for quitting the eoach-box. 
“T hunt in Leicesters “all winter, and all 
summer I am in my yacht; so that I haye no time to 
drive.” Ihave been by the side of Mr. Maxse, and con- 
sider him a very good workman. 

Mr. Petre is known by having driven a coach, nearly 
a fac simile of our mails, and he is never without a team. 
He has a large property in Lancashire, and was a mem- 
ber of the old club at Melton. 

Of Sir Bellingham Graham as a coachman I haye 
already spoken, and he stands very high in the list of 
good ones. His coach horse stables in London are well 
worth seeing, as every thing belonging to the drag is 
kept in apple-pie order, and he has always a strong stock 
of cattle. He has been far some time out of conceit with 
large horses, being of opinion that about fifteen hands 
one or two inches, with substance and action, is about 
the stamp for light work in harness, 

The Marquis of Worcester is becoming a coaehman 
of some standing and considerable experience, as exelu- 
sive of his own horses, he works a good deal on the road. 
His favorite coaches are the Southampton Telegraph and 
the Oxford Defiance, and here his lordship shows his 
taste. As for Peer, on the former, I haye no hesitation 
in saying, that he is peerless—or, like Hunt’s blacking, 
matchless ; and Thomas, on the Defiance, is very good. 

Of Colonel Clements, I can say but little, never having 
seen him at work. He was, I believe, a long time in the 
18th Hussars, and generally hasa team. Neither did I 
ever see Sir Andrew Barnard on the bench, bat he is 
very fond of the thing, and is what the world calls “a 
capital fellow.” He has been a good deal at work in an- 
other line, with his Grace the Duke of Wellington, in the 
field of battle. Mr. Blake also has been some time abroad, 
but is a very neat coachman. : 

Mr. John Walker is well known to the public as havin, 
horsed and driven a Bognor coach for the period of nearly 
two years. His brother—Mr. Richard Walker, of Mitchel 
Grove (once the property of Sir John Shelley, and pro- 
nounced by the late king to be the best housg in Eng- 
land)—also horsed the same coach one side of the ground, 
but did not drive it; and they had separate stables and 
different changes on the road. ‘This lark, however, did 


says he, 
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In that amusing work, Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch Book, 
is to be found an attempt at the character of an English 
coachman, and it only fails from having been written by 
a foreigner who is not quite conversant with the peculiar 
language of the road. The description also would rather 
apply to coachmen of a day now gone by, as for the most 
part their appearance is much changed for the better; 
and however appropriate the language, “ the broad full 
f curiously mottled with red, as if the blood had been 
forced by hard feeding and frequent potations of malt 
liquors, into every vessel of the skin,” is not the present 
characteristic. The coachman of the present time, gene- 
rally speaking, drinks nothing on the road; is a very 
natty, spruce fellow, meaning nothing less than to imitate 
his superiors in his dress, and now and then rather too 
much disregarding the costume (and when well appoint- 
ed, a very becoming one) of his profession, Nothing, 
however, can be altogether more agreeable than the 
change; as with it we have not only a surety for our 
lives, but passengers are not liable to have their ears mo- 
fated hy any improper language, or obscene jokes, which 
Were rather too prevalent in the old school. 

Were I to get my bread by the sweat of my brow, I 
would certainly be a coachman. Generally speaking 
(and where is the rose without the thorn?) his oceupa- 
He is most commonly well paid ; 
he knows his hours of work, and when he has accom- 
plished them he can enjoy himself in comfort. But this 
is notall. From the coachman to the wagoner, there is 
to cach a charm that belongs peculiarly to the-road, which 
cheers all who are on it. ‘They have their favorite houses 
of call—they have the smile and good wishes of the 
people whose habitations they pass by, and many snug 
things besides, known only to themselves. If a coach- 
man is good-looking, or agreeable, it does not require a 
wise man to find out the many kind looks bestowed upon 
him from the windows of the towns he passes through. | i 
It is in his power also to be a sort of magnet to his coach; 
and, if he respects himself, no man in the middle career 
6f life is more respected hy others. 

Philosophers tell us, that wit consists in quickly assem- 
Dling our ideas, and pulling them logéther inan instant. 
s but the resemblance between things 
with regard to circumstances or effects, may not there 
exist something like analogy betwixt putting ideas to- 
gether quickly, and putting four horses to a coach in sixty 
seconds of time? Certain, however, is it, that as faras 
my observation has led me, the faster the coach, the 
y is the coachman with all his re~ 
marks and replies. ‘T'ime, it must be admitted, will not 
allow him to be verbose; but several fast coachmen of 
the present day have a happy knack of compressing into 
a small compass, whatever they may have to say, that 
would nibt disgrace the b an of the age. One 
of the most agreeable evenings I ever passed in my life 
was in the society of Gentleman Taylor, of the South- 
ampton’'Delegraph, who, exclusive of his excellent sing- 
ing, kept the! table in a’roar by the many sharp things he 
said. ‘Phe circumstance of our meeting him was as fol- 


lows: made one of a party to Southampton last year, 
Vou. L—34 


tion is a pleasant one. 


more sharp and read 


ona driving friend’s coach, to dine with Billy Lynn;* 
and as we were all fond of the road, Taylor was invited 
to meet us. It so happened, thatas Billy was just return- 
ed from a three month’s cruise on board the different 
yachts, his lingo, in consequence, was all nautical, and 
this gave birth to some most amusing dialogues between 
himself and Taylor.’ To relate them all would exceed 
my limits ; but when coupling together coach horses be- 
came the subject of our discourse, I thought it would have 
been the death of some of us when we heard Billy asking 
the coachman how he braced up his leaders? I haye 
also been in the company of Peer, who drives the Tele- 
graph over the upper ground. He is an excellent com- 
panion, and sings “ Sweet Poll of Portsea, and Joe one 
Marine” in the very best style, 

Billy Lynn’s speaking of bracing up his leaders reminds 
me of an anecdote of Peer, which shows how prone we 
are to form our ideas, as well as to express | them by the 
rule of practice, and in reference to our favorite pursuits, 
As I was riding one day by the side of him on his box, 
we met a wretch in the shape of a dandy, with his hair 
sticking out at least a foot from his hat, tthe itch 
fellow!” said Peer, “how I should Mey to put the twitch 
on him, and pull bis mane.” 

Notwithstanding the innuendos ae eosin , 
enough, I admit—of those connected with the press, 
well as others, which were directed against seats 
coachmen, and the different driving clubs, it is to them 
that the public are mainly indebted for the present ex-_ 
cellent state of the roads, and the safe and expeditious | 
travelling. ‘This taste for the road produced an an inti 
course between gentlemen of rank and property « 
connected with it, which has be producti 
piest results. 
part of the oan iso sy, 


been. very greatly pentane he their advice— 
luable, as proceeding from their Sve of wi 
road ought to be, Let us look at the exert enry 
Parnell, on the great Holyhead road. Would the worthy 
baronet ever have ane himself with such effect, had he 
not possessed a knowledge of coaching and every thing 
belonging to the working of a coach, as perfectly as he 
is known todo? Let usalso look at what Mr. Kenyon, of 
Pradoe, has done on the same road. I remember—and I 
have driven it a hundred times both byslay and by night 
—the stage between Shrewsbury and Oswestry (eighteen 
miles) as-bad a one as a coach ever trayelled over. Part 
of it was a bed of sand, and there were grips and water 
courses on it that were quite dangerous for blind horses, 
or for night Work. Being immediately under Mr. Ken- 
yon's eye—long before Mr. M‘Adam was heard of in 
those parts—be set about improving it He had the 
water courses covered over, and, by degrees, the sandy 
ee 
Fee AOS catcher by anf omerte would be" angled a 
misnomer. That of “Billy Lynn,” ic f pigaport to every thing 
sociable, and what ought tobe enjoyed in this world; and when 
we look in hin face, we may say with "Shik aro 
“ Some jovial atar reigned at your birth.” 
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part was all faced with hard materials, and made nearly 
as good for a coach as it is now. Neither is this all. As I 
said before, the intercourse that has lately been carried 
on between proprietors of inns and of coaches, and gen- 
tlemen fond of road work, has greatly tended to direct 
the attention of the former to the accommodation and 
comforts of travellers: and the notice taken by gentle- 
men of coachmen who conduct themselves well, has 
worked the reformation we have of late years witnessed 
in that useful part of the community. I shall return to 
this subject presently. 

Generally speaking coachmen are clean and neat in 
their persons. They plume themselves, as Geoffrey 
Crayon says, on having a good bit of broad cloth, a clean 
pair of boots, a well brushed hat, anda good tie to the cra- 
yat. This attention to their appearance never fails to 
have its reward, and particularly among the female part 
of the creation, who, I think are generally well disposed 
towards coachmen—probably on account of the hardships 
and risks they endure on the road. Coach proprietors 
are also well aware how much a well dressed and civil 
servant adds to the amount of the way-bill. 

To such perfection is coaching advanced, that not only 
are noblemen and gentlemen of the first respectability 
now to be met with on the outside* of our fast coaches, but 
ladies of fashion are occasionally to be seen inside them. 
Iwas surprised, a few years ago, by meeting a lady of 
family and fortune at Bath, who told me she had come 
thither from Cheltenham in a coach. “In a coach!” said 
1; “what coach ?”—“ By Captain Watson’s coach,” she 
replied: “I took places for myself and maid inside, and 
one for my man servant out, and travelled as comfortably 
as I should have done in my own carfiage, and at half 
the expense. Every one patronizes Captain Watson’s 
coach.” The ladies, we know, are partial to the red coat, 
and those who have a penchant for a black one will find 
an excellent coachman in that toggery, on the Bath and 
London road, by the name of Dennis, who, my readers 
will remember, had the misfortune to haye a thigh broken 
last winter by the upsetting of his coach in the town of 
Brentford. 


of the alarins of Mr. Jonx Lawrencr, that the mar- 
ket will be overstocked with anecdote, I promise to introduce one 
if think it may amuse your readers :---About fifteen yeurs ago, a 
certain noble earl, a very intimate friend of mine, and very fond 
of the road, had been on a visit to the Marquis of Bath, and was 
taking a lark one night on one of the Bath coaches, When they 
arrived at Marlborough, his lordship thought he could not do less 
than perform the honora of the supper table, and a Indy being of 
the party, of course he paid her the first compliment. - Will you 
allow me to send you some beef?" said my noble friend. “No 
answer! “Permit me, madam, to help you to some beef,’ re- 
peated his lordship. No answer! Once more, and a little louder, 
Shall T send you any beef! —“T never speak to outside pas. 
sengers!”” eaid the lady with a contemptuous toss of her head. 
‘The noble earl rang tho bell, and told the waiter to send his master 
into the room, when the following eclaircissement took place, to 
the prea dismay of the fastidious ‘ady feo= 

My Lord---"Oh, Mr. , order me a little supper at another 
table, aT find Tam unworthy of a sent at this!” 

Landlord---God bless. me, my lord! is your lordship hero? 
Tam sure I did not know it, Here, waiter!—I hope your lord. 
ship left all the family well at Longleat.’-—To mulke- the story 
short, my noble friend ate his supper comfortably, and after taking 
his “allowance,” resuined the box, and drove as far an his coach 
tnan went. To keep up the joke, he opened the conch door to kick 
the passengers for the conchman, When the old lady, na if wishing 
to atone for her folly, put five shillings into his hand! 
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The occupation of a coachman is, generally speaking, 
a very healthy one. In the old school, nothing could 
have preserved their lives to any tolerably long period, 
but the bracing effects on the constitution of passing ra- 
pidly through the air. They are for the most part of ro- 
bust frames—the exercise on the box not being sufficient 
to keep down their tlesh, when at all inclined to feed. 
Those who wish to keep themselves light, take walking 
exercise in their hours of rest from their road work. 
Although their pursuits are various, almost all of them 
are well inclined towards our different kinds of sporting, 
particularly the ring: many among the upper order are 
much attached to the drama ; and some of the swells are 
often to be seen at the London theatres, very well dressed, 
with a bit of nice muslin by their side. 
the coach-box, however, is apt to be injurious to the eyes 
—particularly so in yery cold blowing weather. A coach- 
man must keep his eye forward, and J have tried it, and 
found that the sight cannot be fixed upon any thing be- 
yond the heads of the wheel horses, without raising the 
eyelid, (and not so faras this with short men,) and con- 
sequently exposing the eye to the weather, Six parts of 
cold spring water to one of French brandy, is the best 
lotion that can be used when the eyes suffer from wea- 
ther. 

Medical men are not averse to coachmen taking a fair 
allowance of vinous or spiritous liquors in very cold wea- 
ther—sufficient, as they say, to keep out the weather; or, 
in other words, to promote the circulation of the blood. 
Although they recommend them to preserve their feet 
and bodies from cold, they are no advocates for their lap- 
ping up their necks with large shawl handkerchie! ; but, 
on the contrary, they attribute the illness and death of 
many of them to this cause alone. In cold weather the 
chin should be protected by a thin shawl, and the knees 
by good thick cloth knee caps. Leather waistcoats are 
excellent preventives of rheumatisin; and in very severe 
Weather the breast should be doubly protected ; for which 
purpose hareskins are now manufactured, and getting 
much into use, on the road. The leather waistcoat is 
very strongly recommended as not being porous, and 
therefore warm. It is also asserted, but Ihave never tried 
it, that a sheet of brown paper, worn over the breast, is 
preferable to either. The recipe is simple and cheap. 

Having mentioned the Driving Clubs as contributing 
so effectually to the improvements in roads and travelling, 
I proceed to a little account of their origin and proceed- 
ings. Frequent notices have been taken of them in pre- 
vious numbers of the Sporting Magazine, but they 
abound in misnomers and misrepresentations, and were 
evidently from the pens of those who knew very little 
about them, 

The B. D. C., or Benson Driving Club, was insti- 
tuted on the 28th of February, 1807, consisting of twenty- 
five members, elected by ballot, There is no annual sub- 
scription, but each member pays the suin of ten pounds 
on his admission. Since its establishment the club has, 
of course, lost several members by death; but at present 
it is nearly full, and the following is a correct list:— 

Sir Henry Peyton, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Henry Villebois, 


The service of 
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not last two years, I conclude for the best of reasons. 
All those acquainted with eoaching are aware, thatwhere 
the returns are limited, expenses* must be limited also, 
und that all above forty pounds giyen for coach horses is 
seldom scen again, as upon the average they do not last 
to work it out. Messrs. Walkers’ Bognor coaches, how- 
¥, were worked in most superior style, and it is allow- 
ed on all hands that they set the example of neatness 
and comfort’to many others. Their outside seats were 
ill furnished with easy cushions for passengers to sit 
upon, and the hoops of the box and the roof-irons padded, 
soas not to burt their hips. All this, however, would 
not do. A coach is but a coach after all; and unless the 
sixpences be turned into ninepences, it will not do for 
one proprietor to give sixty guineas for a horse, whilst 
his opponent gives but forty. Such, however, I have 
reason to believe, was a good deal the case with the two 
Messrs. Walkers, and such was one of the causes of their 
putting down their coaches. Their stock was sold by 
the hammer, last winter, for pretty good prices; and when 
I was with Sir Bellingham Graham, in Shropshire, Mr. 
John Walker made him a present of a favorite leader, by 
way of a keepsake from an old friend. 

Mr. John Walker, who drove his own coach, (a neat 
little coachman by the name of Butcher driving his bro- 
ther’s,) is nothing less than a beautiful coachman, with 
the benefit of much experience to boot. He puts a horse 
to a coach in a particularly neat manner, and can drive 
him as well as most of the best of them when he gets 
him there. He has now a team of his own, and has 
taken to hunting again, having been last season in War- 
wickshire. He once had the Hambledon country, where 
he was considered a good sportsman; and his elder bro- 
ther is well established as a judicious breeder of race 
horses, having produced Longwaist, a winner of the 
Oaks, Ke. &e. 

Of Mr. H. Wombwell and the Hon. H. Scott I can 
say nothing, never having seen them ona coach box; 
but Mr. Charles Jones (brother to Sir Tyrwhitt) is a very 
neat performer, and quite in love with road work. Like 
the Walkers, he also had a bit of a turn in the public 
dine; but his lark did not last long. He horsed and drove 
the Brighton*Monarch coach for a few months only. Mr. 
Sumner, son of the late member for Surrey, was a mem- 
ber of this club, but has resigned, and his place is filled 
up by Lord Anson. Having never seen his lordship at 
work, I cannot speak of his merits or demerits in this 
line. Mr. Applethwaite was also elected last year, The 
Hon. Thomas Kenyon; Mr. Whitmore, of Apley Castle, 
in Shropshire ; and Lord Southampton, were for several 
years members of this club. - 

The B. D. C. has been very liberal of its services in 
behalf of such coachmen, of good character, who, from 
accident or illness, have stood in need of pecuniary as- 
sistance.| The number of members who now have teams 
at work does not exceed twelve. 


* There was also.a strong opposition to contend with from the 
Golden Gross, and the Ship, Charing Cross. 


+ A friend of mine, to whom I wrote to know if he were now o 
member of thie club, replied in the following words :---I am not 
Vow. 


1.—35 


Very shortly after the establishment of the B. D. C., 
another coaching club was formed under the auspices of 
that long established and very scientific coachman, Mr. 
Charles Buxton. This has been erroneously called the 
Whip Club, as also the Four-in-hand Club; but its real 
tide was the Four Horse Club. Their first meeting was 
held in April, 1808, and they met every first and third 
‘Thursday in May, and the same in June, at the house of 
their president, in Cavendish Square, and drove to Salt- 
hill to dinner. They dined alternately at the Windmill 
and the Castle, and each house took in the horses which 
the other could not accommodate. Mr. Buxton, if pre- 
sent, always presided at the dinner table ; and Sir John 
Rogers, vice. If these members were absent, the late 
Lord Hawke, and his brother, Mr. Martin Hawke, acted 
for them. Two guineas a-head cleared all expenses, 
save horses, to the bona fide members; and three guineas 
were charged to those who wefe honorary ones. As no 
strangers were admitted, I can only repeat what I have 
heard—namely that the utmost good fellowship prevailed 
at those periodical meetings, and from the present num- 
ber of teams now going in the neighborhood of London— 
upwards of thirty—it is a matter of surprise that the club 
is not renewed. 

The procession of this club in Cavendish Square was — 
perhaps objectionable, as making unnecessary parade; 
and the B, D. C. managed the matter better; but the go- 
ing down the road was good. Luncheon for thirty was 
always set out atthe Pack-horse at Turnham Green, with 
cider cup, made with hock and burrage; and the same at 
the Magpies on Hounslow Heath, eight miles further 
down the road. Here also the horses were watered, but 
they ran the ground to Salt Hill, and back the next day, 
without being taken out of their harness—the distance, 
twenty-four miles from Cavendish Square. The number 
of teams generally amounted to about a dozen—each 
dragsman having an honorary member on his bench. 

During the period of this club, my Lord Sefton was at 
work, and better horsed, perhaps, than any other man in 
England. His lordship neither belonged to this, nor to 
the B. D. C., but he was frequently in the habit of going 
down the road on the days of the Four Horse Club meet- 
ings, and used to amuse himself with giving them the go- 
by whenever he thought proper. It was vain to contend 
with him, as he was quite too fast for any of them. I 
often regret that Lord Sefton has taken off his bars, for 
we have lost one of our first-rate artists. 

I only recollect the following members of the Four 
Horse Club, but perhaps some of your correspondents 
will favor me by adding to the list:— es 

Mr. Buxton. This gentleman is, as I before mentioned, 
very scientific, and supposed to be the best hand at break- 
ing in young ones, and putting them well into harness, 
of any one going. His experience is great. The bit 
which takes its name from him, and is called the Buxton 


now a member of the B. D. C., but was for several years; and I 
can truly say, I never saw more good fellowship and friendship 
amongst any eetof men than existed among them. They annually 
relieved several coachmen who were in distress, and were the chief 
means of establishing the Benevolent Club, which I hope will long 
continue to prosper.” 
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bit, has much merit. Exclusive of other advantages, it 
is a preventive of a horse getting the check into his mouth, 
when he becomes nearly unmanageable. The late Lord 
Hawke was a fair coachman, and had excellent taste in 
harness and carriages.* His head-terret has been gene- 
rally adopted. 

Sir Felix Agar is a beautiful light coachman, and dis- 
tinguished by a certainly hitherto unrivalled exploit on 
the bench. He drove his coach, for a wager, in and out 
of, and around the Fox, in Messrs. Tattersall’s yard, in a 
trot. The bet was a dinner toa large party, and the bet- 
tor on the other side the question was Mr. Ackers, who 
of course had the piper to pay. If either horse had drop- 
ped into a walk, the wager would haye been lost; and it 
is wonderful this had not happened, when we consider 
the small space allowed the horses to turn in. Sir Felix 
did it with the short wheel-rein, and no breeching. Sir 
Bellingham Graham was also one of this club, as was 
also Sir Godfrey Webster; and Mr. Martin Hawke, 
cleyer at any thing he undertook; Mr. M‘Quin; Mr. 
Humphrey Butler—the latter very fair on the box, and 
capital over the mahogany—chaunting in the best style, 
and the evening never too long for himself or his com- 
pany. Mr. Ackers is a coachman of great experience 
for his years, having neyer been without a team since he 
started in life. I have travelled some thousands of miles 
with him, and neyer saw him ina scrape. He is capi- 
tally horsed at this time, and has just taken Sir Francis 
Burdett’s fine place atRamsbury, for the purpose of being 
near the Bath road. Mr. Ackers is a good judge of a 
carriage, and showed me an excellent improyement the 
other day in his coach. His sway bar is made to turn in 
@ groove, so that in case of his perch-bolt wearing smaller 
—which it will do on grayel roads, by the friction of the 
gritty substances that get into the bolt-hole—the fore-bed 
does not feel the effects of it, and therefore the pole is 
quite steady in the futchells, which cannot be the case 
when the perch-bolt wears. 

Mr. M‘Quin, Captain Murray, Mr. Sherrard, Major 
Pellew, Lord Clinton, Mr. Paul Methuen, Sir John John- 
stone, Mr. Harrison, Sir John Broughton, Sir Charles 
Bamfylde, Mr. Osbaldeston, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Ste- 
phen Atkinson, were also members of this club, but I 
cannot speak to their performances as coachmen, have 
heard that Mr. Atkinson could drive four horses well, 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s yellow coach—the original Canary— 
we all must remember; as also the late Sir Charles Bam- 
fylde and his roans ; but Sir Charles? pace was much too 
slow for these times. 

The pace, however, of gentlemen, as of all road work, 
has greatly increased since the period I haye been speak- 
ing of, and a still greater change has taken place in the 
kind of horse. The coach horse of the present day, for 
any thing but a six inside coach, is a well bred, thick 
horse, of moderate size, who, though he may not make so 


* Lord Foley was at 7 
Temarkable for the nentmeagor Roe eat in 


the receipt of Lord Sefton 
best I ever met with. Pa: 
not known at this period, 


Thaye at thia time 
leather—the 
winkers was 


grand an appearance when standing still, as those of 
loftier figures, yet he can run his ground from end to 
end without a slack trace, and beat the big ones into 
fits. 

Although I have been completely at a loss to reconcile 
the unbounded honors bestowed by the ancients upon 
those who could turn a corner neatly in their chariots at 
the Olympic games, (and, with exception of the nerve* 
required to force their way through the crowd, in this 
did their chief merit consist,) yet 1 am quite conyinced 
that great benefit arises to the community from associa- 
tions such as those I have been deseribing. 
of the question the previous adyantages that I haye re- 
corded, relating to roads and travellers, which haye clearly 
sprung from this source, the good to trade is a great con- 
sideration. The common expenses of a gentleman’s 
driving establishment are calculated at twelye hundred 
per annum, if he does the thing as it should be; but 
where there is a strong spirit of rivalship, a great deal 
more. This is not all: the constant circulation of money 
on the road does a great deal of good ; and the probability 
is, that if there were not this strong temptation to spend it 
here, it might either betaken out of the country, or left in 
some gambling house in London. Nor indeed can there 
bea much more rational way of spending it by those who 
have it to spend. What can be more pleasant than the 
use many gentlemen make of their teams in the London 
season? Instead of stewing in the streets, or going 
through the same dull round of the Park, they drive their 
friends, male and female, a few miles into the country to 
dinner, and return in the eyening—if they wish it—in time 
for the Opera, or any engagements they may have. Rich- 
mond is one grand rendezvous on these oceasions, and 
Greenwich—to eat white bait—another ; to each of which 
T haye accompanied many pleasant parties. To prove, 
however, that the taste for this species of amusement is 
not much on the decline, I subjoin a list of no less than 
forty-six gentlemen who have teams, or who, in more 
technical language, are now at work, 


Sir Henry Peyton, Mr. Annesley, Mr. Harrison, Sir 
Bellingham Graham, Mr. Ackers, Mr. Cox, Honorable 
Fitzroy Stanhope,a Honorable Lincoln Stanhope,b Ho- 
norable Leicester Stanhope, Mr. Arnold,c Mr. Payne, (of 
Sulby,)d Mr. Loveborne, Mr. Petre,e Lord Harborough,f 


——— ee te 


* According to Pindar, forty chariots have been broken in one 
race, and Sophocles calls it “a ehipwreck by Iand.? 

@ Mr. Fitzroy Stanhope is one of the best gentlemen conchmen 
we have, a first rate man on his box, and an excellent judge of 
every thing belonging to a carriage, Mesara, Wright and Powell 
have just turned him out one of the best road couches I ever saw, 
and finished in superior style. They have also just completed a 
carriage, called a briieka: for his brother, the Honorable Leices- 
ter Stanhope, the construction of which is most curious. By the 
movement of different parts of the body, it forme an azrecable open 
carringe by day, and a convenient bed chamber by night. 

6 Mr. Lincoln Stanhope is in the 17th Light Dragoons, and has 
been several years in Indin, so it is not in my power to speak of 
his performance on the road. 

ang Arnold was in the Blues, and used to work a good deal on 
the Windsor coaches, but Ihave not seen him at work of late yenrs, 

Mr. Payne's turn-out is very good. His horses aro.well-bred 
and Henk buy generally too bare of flesh for coach horses. 

¢ Mr. Petre drives 9 conch like a mail, and is pretty well horsed. 

SF Lord, Harborough drives nothing that cannot trot fourteen 
miles an hour, 


Leaving out 
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Lord Muncaster, Mr, Congreve, Mr. Smith Barry,a Mr. 
Fletcher,b Lord Clonmel,c Sir John Broughtond Lord 
Belgrave, Mr. Paulett, Mr. John Walker, Mr. Apple- 
thwaite,e Colonel Berkeley, Mr. Warde, Mr. Wadham 
Wyndham, f Colonel Clements, Mr, St. George Caul- 
field,g Sir Laurence Palk,h Sir John Rogers, Mr. Holy- 
oake,t Mr, Dolphin,j Mr. Henry Wormwald,k Mr, Ste- 
venson,! Mr, Spicer, Lord Anson, Honorable Thomas 


Kenyon, Mr, Musgraye,m Mr. Russell,n Colonel Allen, | 


Mr. Allen, Mr. Christmas, Mr. Claggett, Mr. Langston, 
Colonel Sibthorpe.o 

N. B.—Those gentlemen on whom I have here made 
no remarks, are either so well known as dragsmen of the 
first class, that nothing requires to be said; or, they are 
only known to me by name. Nuxrop. 


BLOOD HORSES 


OF the olden time—of late years—prevailing passion for breeding 
tall horses—their general incapacity to endure fatigue, &c. 
List and account of the principal Arabian, Barb, ‘Turkish, asd 
other Eastern Horeés, which have been brought to England— 
their immediate offspring and descendants—their performances 
—comparison between the speed and durability of the horses of 
former years and thoes of the present time—inquiry as to de- 
generac to the expediency or inexpediency of again. “cross- 
ing the blood” with native Arabian, Barb, Turkish, Circassian, 
or Dongolese Horacw, &c, &c.—Continued from page 102, 


Maxetess was got by Sir Thomas Oglethorpe’s Ara- 
bian, and greatly esteemed for running, as also for a 
stallion. He was sire of Sir Ralph Milbanke’s famous 
black mare, who was the dam of Mr. Hartley’s noted 
blind stallion. He also got the dam of Bay Bolton and 


@ Mr, Smith Barry has a very neat team of grays, which he 
has driven seyen years, and he is a very steady coachman, His 
coachiman is one of the most careful andlexsrenaed servants, in 
his line, Lever met with; and, for cleanliness and preeervation of 
his master’s property, an example to all others. 

6 Mr. Fletcher reaides near Southampton, and also drives grays. 

¢ Lord Clonimell is become @ steady good coachinan. 

d Sir John Broughton is never without a team, and knows his 
businces well. 

€ Mr. Applethwaite was elected a member of the B. D. C. last 
year, and has a neat team of grays. 

J Mr. Wadham Wyndham 8 in Wilts, and waselected a 
member of the B. D. C. the eame time as Mr. Applethwaite. 
~& Mr. St. George Caulfield turns out in tip-top style, but is at 
present young in the art, 

A Sir Laurence Palk—an experienced coachman for his age, and 
esteemed a very pretty workman. 

i Mr. Holyoake drives, as he rides, with rare nerve, and can 

ut them pretty well together. He sold his grays last winter to 
Sr. Russell, for 300 guineas, but soon replaced them. 

j Mr. Dolphin has got, what may be termed, grandest team 
of horses now going, though not the cut of the present day. ‘They 
are as handy as a fiddle, and well they may ba; for Sir Belling 
ham Graham drove them four years before Mr. Dolphin purchased 
them. They are fancy colors, and Mr. Dolphin told me he would 
give 200 guineas for a roatch horee to either of them. ‘They are 
wonderfully fresh on their legs for theiruge, and as fatas Shrews- 
bury brawn. Mr. Dolphin is devoted to the box, and a yery fair 
workman. 

k Mr. Henry Wormwald resides at Ainderby, near Northaller- 
ton, in Yorkshire, and is much attached to the road. 

U Mr. Stevenson has only lately left Caimbridge University, but 
he took a good degree in our line, and is considered a very pro- 
mising coachman. 

, Musgrave, younger brother to Sir Philip Musgrave. He 
has a beautiful new coach just turned out. 

n Mr. Russell has two teama, and might have as many as King 
Solomon himself, if he were so inclined; for he has nothing to do 
but to dig for the necdful. I eaw the fincet coach dog in his sta- 
ples. lant spring, that ever came under my observation. Mr. Rus- 
fond of the road, and wishes to become a coachman. 

0M. P. for Lincolnshire. Colonel Sibthorpe drives nothing but 
grays, and purchases every gray horee likely to come in with his 
others, that i# bred in hie neighborhood. 


Lamprie ; the dam of Mr, Egerton’s Counsellor, the dam 
of Mr. Crofts’ Bustard, and grandam of his Flintshire 
Lady ; the grandam of Old Cartouch, &e. 

The Mixsury Gattoway was only 13 hands 2 inches 
high, and was one of the best runners of his time at low 
weights. He covered at the Oak-Tree, in Leeming-lane, 
Yorkshire. He was sire of Mr. Metealfe’s Harlequin, 
that won the 40 pound Plate for six years old horses, &e. 
carrying Ist. at York, in 1725; and walked over for the 
Galloway Plate, at York, in. 1726; he also won several 
other Plates. ‘ 

Otv Royat, sire of Bald Charlotte, was bred by Cap- 
tain Appleyard’s father. He was got by the Earl of 
Holderness’ Turk; his dam by Blunderbuss, out of a 
D’Arey Royal Mare. Old Royal got the dam of Mr. 
Read's Jack-come-tickle-me. 

Mr. Panron’s Cras, a gray horse, foaled in 1722, bred 
by Charles Pelham, Esq., and sold, when young, to Lord 
Portmore ; and was the property, when in training, of 
Mr. Cotton. Crab was got by the Alcock Arabian ; his 
dam by Basto, out of Partner’s dam. Crab’s dam was 
also the dain of the Earl of Essex’s Bay Motte; the Duke 
of Devonshire’s Blacklegs, Second, Hip, Piff, and Snip; 
also the great great grandam of Magnet. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1728, Crab received 150 gui- 
neas from Lord Milsintown’s Weaver ; and in October fol- 
lowing, at 9st. 11Ib. he beat the Duke of Bolton’s Cleopa- 
tra, by Bay Bolton, 8st. 7b. four miles, 500 guineas. At 
Newmarket, in April, 1729, he received 100 guineas from 
a horse of the Duke of Bolton’s ; and in the same month, 
he won the King’s Plate there, beating the Duke of Ha- 
milton’s Victorious, and Mr. Williams’ Spot, received 50 
guineas from Lord Halifax’s Favorite; and in May fol- 
lowing, when running for the 80 guineas Plate at Stam- 
ford, he got lamed, and never started after. 

Crab was a stallion, in Mr. Panton’s stud, at New- 
market, in whose possession he died on Christmas Day, 
1750, aged 28. He was sire of a great many eminent 
running horses, stallions, and brood mares, which will be 
found in the various pedigrees, 

GentLeman, a gray horse, foaled in 1723, bred by and 
was the property of the Duke of Ancaster, Gentleman 
was got by the Alcock Arabian, sire of Crab; his dam 
by Lord Bristol’s, afterwards Moyston’s, Grasshopper, son 
of the Byerley Turk. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1728, Gentleman won the 
Wallasey Stakes of 300 guineas, In 1729, he won the 
King’s Plate at Nottingham, beating, at three heats, Mr. 
Adams’ Miss Vane, Mr. Shepherd’s D'Arcy, Mr. Wil- 
liams’ Sloven, and distanced 5 others. At Newmarket, 
in April, 1730, he beat Sir Robert Fagg’s Goldenlocks, 
8st. 7b. each, 4 miles, 200 guineas. In 1731, he won 50 
guineas at Leighton ; and 80 guineas at Stamford, beat- 
ing Miss Neesham, and 6 others. In 1732 and 1733, he 
won 50 guineas in each year at Leighton; and inthe lat- 
ter year, he won 40 pounds at Huntingdon, beating Mr. 
Grisewood’s Diamond, and Mr. Fleetwood’s Foxhunter ; 
he also won 40 guineas at Burford, beating Mr. Major's 
Whitestockings. And in 1784, he won 40 pounds at Bos- 
ton, beating Captain Appleyard’s Quiet Cuddy, &e. 
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Terror was also bred by Sir William Strickland. 
He was out of a daughter of Old Hautboy, which mare 
was also the dam of Mr. Greme’s Champion, and Mr. 
Darley’s Almanzor, he was sire of the Curwen Colt, that 
was bred at Hampton Court, out of Sophonisba’s dam. 

Fearnovoar, a dark brown horse, foaled in 1724, bred 
by Sir William Ramsden, Bart., of Byram, Yorkshire, 
and sold to the Duke of Bolton. Fearnought was got by 
Bay Bolton ; his dam by the Lexington Gray Arabian, 
grandam by the Curwen Old Spot ; great grandam by Old 
Spanker, out of a daughter of the Byerley Turk, which 
mare was the dam of Gray Ramsden, and full sister to 
the dam of Tantivy, a son of the Taffolet Barb, 

At Newmarket,-in March, 1732, Fearnought beat Mr. 
Coke’s Hobgoblin, 8st. 10lb. each, four miles, 500 gui- 
neas. On the 2Ist of October, at 9st. he beat Mr. Pan- 
ton’s Mouse, 7st. 51b. four miles, 500 guineas ; and on 
the 11th of November, he beat Mouse, at the same 
weights, one mile, 500 guineas. On the 5th of October, 
1733, at 9st. he beat Mr. Panton’s Smart, 7st. four miles, 
500 guineas. 

Fearnought appeared but very seldom in public, not- 
withstanding, be was allowed to be the best horse of his 
time at Newmarket. j 

He was a stallion in his grace's stud, but served few 
mares. 

Morar, a black horse, foaled in 1724, bred by Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsden, Bart., and sold to the Earl of Godolphin. 
Morat was got by Bay Bolton; his dam by the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Turk ; grandam by the Byerley Turk, which 
mare was the dam of Gray Ramsden, and grandam of 
Lord Godolphin’s Whitefoot, Wryfoot, and Bonnylass, 
the dam of Merry-Andrew, &c. Morat was own brother 
to the Duke of Bolton’s Gipsey. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1729, Morat won a match 

_ against Lord Halifax’s Conqueror, 9st. each, 4 miles, 
200 guineas ; and at Newmarket, in April, 1731, he won 
the King’s Plate, 12st. beating Lord Portmore’s, late Cap- 
tain Appleyard’s, Craftsman, and Mr. Shepherd’s Tarran, 

Tarran, a black horse, foaled in 1724, was bred by 
the Rey. Mr. Tarran, and got by his Black Barb. In 
1729, he won the Ladies’ Plate of 30 pounds, at Epsom, 
beating Mr. Humberstone’s Ladies’ Toy, and seven others. 
In 1730, he won the King’s Plate at Salisbury, beating 
the Duke of Bolton’s Foxhunter, and Lord Onslow’s Pan- 
taloon ; he walked over for the King’s Plates at Win- 
chester and Canterbury ; and won the King’s Plate at 
Lewes, beating Foxhunter, and two others; he also won 
the King’s Plate at Newmarket, in October, beating Mr. 
Humberstone’s Stump, and Mr. Coke’s Hobgoblin. 
After which he won the Gold Cup, value 50 pounds, 
and a purse of 50 pound at Warwick ; likewise the 25 gui- 
neas Plate at Lutherworth, Leicestershire, 

Atepro, a bay horse, foaled in 1711, was bred by Mr. 
Darley, of Aldby Park, near York, and got by his Ara- 
bian, sire of Childers, &c. At York, in 1716, Aleppo 
won the Ladies’ Plate, for five year olds, 10st, four miles, 
beating Lord Chesterfield’s King Fisher, stakes 13 gui- 
aye Lord Lonsdale’s Brisk, Mr. Curwen’s Ladylegs, 
nd six others. He also won several other plates and 


prizes. He was, when a stallion, the property of Mr. 
Bawtry, and was sire of Mr, Hassell’s Scrutineer, &c. 
but covered very few well bred mares. 

Justice, a bay horse, foaled in 1724, bred by, and the 
property of the Barl of Halifax. Justice was got by the 
Hampton Court Litten Arabian; dam, Aldby Jenny, 
bred by John Brewster, Esq., by Leedes’ Dragon, out of 
Sir Matthew Pierson’s Ruby. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1732, Justice, at 8st. 121b. beat 
Lord Portmore’s Daffodil, 8st. 5Ib, four miles, 200 gui- 
neas ; alsoin the same month, he beat Lord Howe’s Miss 
Hoyden, 9st. each, four miles, 200 guineas. He only 
started two or three times besides the above. 

Justice was sire of the dams of Atlas, Jack of Newbu- 
ry, &c. He covered very few mares. 

Nanny, a gray mare, foaled in 1724, bred by, and the 
property of John Egerton, Esq. of Cheshire. Nanny was 
got by the Pigott Turk; dat, Countrywench, bred by 
Mr. Robinson of Easby, Yorkshire, by Snake, out of a 
daughter of the D'Arcy Hautboy. 

In May, 1729, Nanny won the Wallasey Stakes at 
Chester, beating the Duke of Ancaster’s Jig, and seven 
others; also the King’s Plate, at Hambleton, beating 
Miss Stephenson, Polly ach’em, Miss Almihide, and 
nine others. At Newms , in April, 1730, Nanny won 
the King’s Plate for Mares, beating Lord Halifax’s Miss 
Halifax, and three others. 

Brisk was got by the Bloody-shouldered Arabian; and 
at York, in 1730, he won the Ladies’ Gold Cup, value 
GO1., for five year olds, 10st., four miles, beating Mr. Ben- 
son’s Johnson, stakes 15 guineas ; Mr. Vavasour’s Mer- 
eury, by Almanzor; Mr. Hutton’s Sloven, by his Gray 
Turk; and six others. In 1731, he won the King’s Plate 
at Lincoln, beating Mr. Jackson’s gray mare, Favorite ; 
Lord Halifax's Justice, and seven others. He also won 
several other Plates. 

Favorire, a gray mare, foaled in 1725, bred by, and 
the property of Mr. Jackson, Favorite was got by Mr. 
Bridgewater's (formerly Lord Widderington’s) Gray Ara- 
bian, out of Miss Neesham’s dam. 

In 1730, Favorite won the King’s Plate for Mares at 
Hambleton, beating fourteen others; and won the 20 
pound Plate at Bakewell, Derbyshire, beating three others. 
At Newmarket, in April, 1731, she won the King’s Plate 
for Mares, beating the Duke of Bolton's Gipsey, Lord 
Hayersham’s Miss Sally, by Hartley’s Blind Stallion; 
and the Duke of Rutland’s gray mare, by Hall’s Arabian, 
In the same year she won the King’s Plate at Winches- 
ter, distancing three others; the King’s Plate at Salis- 
bary, distancing two others ; and the King’s Plate at New- 
market, in October, beating, at two heats, the Duke of 
Somerset’s Graylegs, and Sir Nathaniel Curzon’s Brisk. 
She also won the King’s Plate at Newmarket, in April, 
1732, beating the Duke of Somerset’s Graylegs. 

Faustina, foaled in 1725, bred by Ralph Jenison, 
Esq., of Walworth, Durham. Faustina was got by Capt. 
Hartley’s Blind Horse; her dam by Blossom; grandam 
by the Pulliene’s Chestnut Arabian, out of the famous 
Vintner Mare. , 

In 1729, Faustina won 20 guineas, for four year olds, 
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9st. at Bishop-Auckland, beating Mr. Ascough’s Charm- 
ing Jenny, Mr. 'Tim’s Almanzor, and Mr. Wilson’s Gal- 
lopping Tom. 1780, she won 20 pounds at Morpeth, 
beating four others. In 1732, she won 50 guineas at Bar- 
nard castle ; 40 guineas at Preston, beating, at four heats, 
the Duke of Bolton's Castaway, Mr. Rawlinson’s Whit- 
tington, Mr. Bright’s Emma, &e. In 1783, she won 50 
guineas at Durham, beating, at two heats, the Duke of 
Bolton’s Sweepstakes, and Mr. Pennyman’s Thumper ; 
and 80 pounds at Leeds, beating, at three heats, Mr. Dar- 
ley’s Miss Neesham, and the Duke of Hamilton’s Mouse. 

Gireey, a black mare, foaled in 1725, bred by Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsden, Bart., and sold to the Duke of Bolton. 
Gipsey (own sister to Morat) was got by Bay Bolton; 
dam by the Duke of Neweastle’s Turk; grandam by the 
Byerly Turk, a daughter of the Taffolet Barb, Place’s 
White Turk, out of a natural Barb mare. ° 

At Newmarket, in October 1730, Gipsey won a match 
against Lord Portmore’s Daffodil, 8st. 7b, each, four 
miles, 300 guineas; and in April following, she was 
second to Mr. Jackson's Favorite, for the King’s Plate for 


five years old mares. 

Gipsey was grandam of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
Crab; Sir William Middleton’s Childerkin ; Mr. Shafto’s 
Snap, Northumberland, Swiss, Legacy, &e., and gran- 
dam of Sprightly, Swift, &e. 

Bay Cnitpens, a bay horse, foaled in 1726, bred by, 
and the property of Mr. Smales, of Yorkshire. Bay 
Childers was got by Bartlett’s Childers; dam by the 
Byerley Turk, out of a daughter of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Whynot. 

At York, in 1782, Bay Childers won 40 pounds for six 
year olds, 10st,, beating Mr. Greenwood’s Marplot, and 
Mr. Routh’s Chloe. Bay Childers was rode by Robert 
Parkinson ; Marplot by James Maskill; and Chloe by 
Thomas Jackson. He also won the 90 pound Plate at 
Lincoln, beating Mr. Williams’ Whitenose, Mr. Hum- 
berstone’s Blue Riband, and six others. 

Hazarp, a bay horse, foaled in 1726, bred by, and the 
property of the Duke of Bridgewater. Hazard was got 
by Leedes; his dam, bred by Mr, Curwen, by the Bay 
Barb, out of a Byerley Turk mare. 

At Newmarket, in October, 1731, Hazard beat Lord 
Gower’s Fielding, 8st. 8lb. each, four miles, 200 guineas. 
And at Newmarket, in April, 1732, he won the 500 gui- 
neas Stakes, for five year olds, 9st., four miles, beating 
the Duke of Ancaster’s Crab, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Comical, and Lord Gower’s Duchess. 

Oxp Lapy was got by the Pulleine Arabian; dam by 
Rockwood, out of a daughter of Bustler. Old Lady, 
(grandam of Starling) was grandam of the Duke of Bol- 
ton’s Patriot ; and great grandam of Mr. Pratt's much- 
esteemed Old Squirt Mare, that bred Virgin, Miracle, 
Dido, Conundrum, Ranthos, AZnigma, Riddle, Miss 
Tims, Pumpkin, Maiden, Rasselas, Purity, and 5 others. 

Ancaster Driver, a gray horse, foaled in 1727, bred 
by, and the property of the Duke of Ancaster. Driver was 
got by Wynn’s Arabian; his dam, called the Lady Mare, 
by the Ancaster Pert, out of a daughter of St. Martin. 


At Newmarket, in 1731, Driver received a forfeit of 
Vor. 1.—36 


100 guineas, At Chester, in 1782, he won the Wallasey 
Stakes of 500 guineas, beating Mr. W. Wynn’s Coun- 
trywench, and four others; he also walked over for the 
Wallasey Stakes at Newmarket, in October. At New- 
market, in April, 1733, he won the Wallasey Stakes of 
600 guineas, 9st., four miles, beating Lord Londsdale’s 
Top, and the Duke of Bridgewater’s Radnor. At Stam- 
ford, in 1735, he won the 80 guineas Plate, beating Mr. 
Tuting’s Archer, Sir Michael Newton’s Brisk, &c. He 
afterwards broke down at Northampton. 

Driver was a stallion in the Duke of Ancaster’s stud, 
and was sire of his Grace’s Frisky and Dizzy, (dam of 
Mr. Chaplain’s Dizzy ;) he was also sire of Mr. Villa 
Real’s gray mare, Pretty Belle, that beat Little Partner 
for the Give-and-T'ake Plates at Doncaster, in the years 
1751 and 1752. 

Perr (sire of the dam of Driver) was bred by the Duke 
of Ancaster, and got by the Ely Turk. Pert was also 
sire of his Grace’s Ball, &c, 

Sr. Martin, was bred by the Duke of Wharton, and 
got by Spanker, out of Mr. Burton’s natural Barb mare. 

Sprver, a bay horse, fodléd in 1729, bred by, and the 
property of the Earl of Lonsdale. Spider was got by his 
lordship’s Bay Arabian; dam by Coneyskins; grandam 
by the Lowther Bay Barb ; great grandam by Dodsworth, 
out of a daughter of Spanker. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1734, Spider beat Mr. Cot- 
ton’s Firetail, 8st. 101b. each, four miles, 300 guineas ; 
he also won the Stakes of 700 guineas, 8st. 71b., four 
miles, beating the Duke of Somerset's Chance, Sir Mi- 
chael Newton’s Miss Parrot, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Spot, and the Duke of Bolton’s Patriot. At Newmarket, 
in April, 1735, he won the Wallasey Stakes of 600 gui- 
neas, 9st., four miles, beating the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Poker. 

Spider only started once besides the above, when he 
was second to Lord Godolphin’s Shock for the October 
Stakes, at Newmarket, in 1734, beating eight others. 

Rostnanre, a bay horse, foaled in 1729, bred by the 
Earl of Godolphin, and sold to Mr. Tuting of New- 
market. . Rosinante was got by Commodore Matthews’ 
Persian; his dam, the Leedes’ Mare, by Leedes, out of 
Queen Anne’s Moonah Barb Mare. 

In 1735, Rosinante won 30 guineas at Stratford; 50 
guineas at Warwick; and 90 guineas at Lincoln. In 
1736, he walked ‘over for the Town Plate at Newmarket. 
In 1737, Re won 50 guineas at Marlborough; and 80 
guineas at Oxford. 

Suernerpess was the property of Mr. Metcalfe, of 
Yorkshire, and got by the gray Barb at Hampton Court. 
In 1739, she won the King’s Plate at Hambledon, beating 
Mr. Croft’s Miss Cloudy, and fourteen others; she also 
won several other prizes. Shepherdess, after winning 
at Hambleton, was sold to Mr. Fauquair, then to Mr. 
Tuting, and afterwards to Lord Mazarine. 

Miss Dor, a gray mare, was bred by Mr. Lampton, of 
Durham, and got by Old Greyhound; her dam by Da- 
vill’s Woodcock, out of the grandam of the Duke of An- 
caster’s Starling. She won a great number of Galloway 
and Aged Plates in the North of England ; she also beat 
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the Duke of Bolton’s Starling, for the Four Years’ Old 

* Plate at Durham, in 1731. Miss Doe was sold into Ire- 
land, and was a brood mare in Sir Edward O’Brien’s 
stud, and was the dam of Miss Doe, &e. 


A SKETCH OF NEWMARKET RACES, 
= BY A GERMAN PRINCE. 

Tue above titled personage, in his tour through Eng- 
land, in 1828, but recently published—thus remarks :— 
“These races begin pretty punctually at twelve o’clock. 
An interminable grassy plain, covered with a thick short 
turf, is the ground, where various distances, from a full 
German mile as a maximum, to an eighth of a tenth as a 
minimum, are marked for the course in a perfectly 
straight line. Near the end, this course is inclosed be- 
tween ropes, on the outside of which rows of carriages, 
three and four deep, are drawn up, generally without 
horses, and covered within and without, from top to 
bottom, with spectators. At the goal itself, is a wooden 
house on wheels, very like those the shepherds have in 
many parts of Germany, so that it can be moved about 
in case the course is lengthened or shortened: in this sits 
the judge, Just opposite to him is a post fixed in the 
ground, by means of which he determines which horse’s 
nose first appears exactly on a line with it; for an inch 
often decides the race; and it is a very skillful piece of 
policy and jockeyship of the riders here, to betray the real 
speed of their horses as little as possible, and to display 
only as much of it as is necessary to win the race. If 
they see they have no chance, they immediately give up; 
so that those who contend for victory to the last, are 

- always yery nearly together at the goal. The grotesque 
spectacle of a rider a mile in the rear, belabouring his 
horse with whip and spur, like a steam-engine, is exhibited 
only in France and Germany. If two horses reach the 
post exactly at the same moment, (which frequently hap- 
pens,) they must run again. The judge is upon oath, and 
there is noappeal from hisdecision. The English jockeys 
(who are not, as foreigners think, little boys, but often 
dwarfish men of sixty) form a perfectly distinct class, 
and are the best practical riders I know of. You re- 
member that I kept race-horses myself, and had a New- 
market jockey for a time in my service, who won a con- 
siderable bet for me at Vienna. 

“Tt amused me greatly to see this fellow ‘training’ 
himself. After dosing himself severely, he would go out 
in the greatest heat, dressed in three or four great coats, 
ride a certain distance at a hard trot, till the sweat 
streamed off him in torrents, and he almost sank from ex- 
haustion; ‘mais tell étoit son plaiser,’ and the more com- 
pletely good-for-nothing he felt, the better he was pleased, 
But there are bounds to this ; for the man, by excessive 
training, may reduce himself below the weight which the 
horse is bound to carry, and thus subject himself to the 
inconyenient necessity of carrying lead in the girths. At 
a certain distance from the goal, about a hundred paces 
to the side, stands another white post, called the betting- 
post. Here the bettors assemble, after they haye seen the 


horses saddled in the stables at the beginning of the 
a 


course, thoroughly examined into all the circumstances 
of the impending race, or perhaps given a wink to some 
devoted jockey. The scene which ensues would tomany 
appear the most strange that ever was exhibited. In 
noise, uproar and clamor, it resembles a Jew’s syna- 
gogue, with a greater display of passion. The persons of 
the drama are the first peers of England, livery servants, 
the ‘lowest sharpers,’ and ‘black-legs’—in short, all who 
have money to bet, here claim equal rights; nor is there 
any marked difference in theirexternal appearance. Most 
of them have pocket books in their hands, each calls aloud 
his bet, and, when it is taken, each party immediately 
notes it in his book. Dukes, lords, grooms and rogues, 
shout, scream and halloo together, and bet together, with 
a volubility, and in a technical language, out of which a 
foreigner is puzzled to make any thing: till suddenly the 
cry is heard, ‘the horses have started!’ In a minute the 
crowd disperses, but the bettors soon meet again at the 
ropes which enclose the course. You see a multitude of 
telescopes, opera glasses and eye glasses, levelled from 
the carriages, and by the horsemen, in the direction whence 
the jockeys are coming. With the speed of the wind 
they are seen approaching; and for a few moments a 
deep and anxious silence pervades the motley crowd; 
while a manager on horseback keeps the course clear, 
and applies his whip without ceremony to the shoulders . 
of any intruder. The calm endures but a moment— 
then once more rises the wildest uproar; shouts and la- 
mentations, curses and cheers re-echo on every side, 
from lords and ladies, far and wide—‘Ten to four upon, 
the Admiral!’ ‘A hundred to one upon Madam Vestris ? 
“Small beer against the field,’ &c., are heard from the 
almost frantic bettors: and scarcely do you hear a ‘done!’ 
here and there, when the noble animals are before you— 
past you—in the twinkling of an eye; the next moment 
at the goal, and luck, or skill, or knavery have decided the 
victory. The great losers look blank for a moment; the 
winners triumph aloud, many make ‘bonne mine a 
mauyais jeu,’ and dart to the spot where the horses are 
unsaddled, and the jockeys weighed, to see if some irre- 
gularity may not yet give them a chance. Ina quarter 
of an hour the same scene begins anew with other horses, 
and is repeated six or seven times, ‘ Voila les courses de 
Newmarket !” 


EXCELLENCE OF YANKEE RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Ir appears, in the United States Gazette, that Major 
G. W. Collamer, of Barre, on the 14th of August, 1828, 
shot an apple from the bare head of Mr. H. Ingram, at 
the distance of twenty-seven yards, with a rifle. Mr. 
Collamer then took his turn, and Ingram, at the same dis- 
tance, shot an apple from his head. It was done in the 
presence of a number of respectable gentlemen, who, 
after fruitless attempts to stop the parties, had the satis- 
faction to see them come off in safety, The apples were 
so handsomely cut by the ball, that the juice and pomace 
remained in considerable quantities on the hair of their 
heads. 
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THE LAWS OF THE TURF. 

Tr following trial between Mr, Jones and Mr. Breary 
is well worthy the attention of sportsmen in general, 
which took place at the Derby Assizes ; it was an action 
against the defendant, the clerk of the Derby race course, 
in his character of stakeholder, for money had and re- 
ceived to plaintiffs use. The facts were these ;—at the 
last Derby races, which took place in the month of Au- 
gust, Mr. (now Lord) Cayendish, and Mr. Thornhill act- 
ed as stewards. When “The Dunnington Park and 
Fatbuck Stakes” was run for, Mr. Thornhill told the 
jockeys, eight or ten in number, as they were about to 
start, that they must be ready within ten minutes after 
they were weighed to start for the second heat. The 
first heat was won by a three-year old horse of Mr. 
Beardsworth’s, named “ Champion.” Few, if any, of 
the horses were ready at the appointed time for starting 
for the second heat, At nineteen minutes after the first 
heat Mr. Thornhill gave the word “off,” there being then 
only five horses at the starting post. Of these the plain- 
tiff’s horse “ Tommy Tickle,” which was aged, came in 
first. Although the stewards are masters of the race, it 
is usual for the clerk of the course to start the horses, and 
it is also customary to allow an interval of half an hour 
between the heats, particularly for young horses, which 
take a longer time to recover their wind. than aged ones. 
This heat, therefore, haying been objected to as not be- 
he defendant refused to weigh the rider of 
ckle, and ultimately the stewards decided that 
it was no race, and must, therefore, be ron again. The 
horses accordingly started a third time, when Champion 
came in first, and a mare named Gazelle came second, 
Tommy Tickle coming in third, Under these cireum- 
stances, it was contended that Tommy Tickle won the 
race, because the second start, it was contended, was 
fair: and neither Gazelle or Champion having run that 
heat, they must be taken to be distanced, and therefore 
disqualified from running the third heat, thus leaving 
Tommy Tickle the winner of the third as well as of the 
second heat. It was, however, admitted by plaintiff’s 
witnesses that the usual and reasonable interval allowed 
between heats at all races throughout the kingdom was 
half an hour, and also that it was customary for the 
clerk of the course, and not the steward, to start the 
horses; besides which, it was stated that the stewards 
were the proper persons to judge of the fairness of a start, 
and in this case they had decided that the start was not 
fair, and that therefore the second heat should be run 
over again. Upon these facts, Mr. Baron Bayley was 
clearly of opinion that the plaintiff must be nonauited, 
If the stewards deviated from the usual course, they were 
bound to give notice of such deviation to the owners of 
the horses ; and they were, moreoyer, bound to allow a 
reasonable time for young horses as well as old to recover 
their wind. On the present occasion they had not done 
so, and they had subsequently decided that they were 
wrong, and that the heat must therefore be run over again. 
In any point of view, there was no pretence for saying 
that the plaintiff was entitled to the stakes. His lordship 
would therefore beg leave to suggest that the next person 


called should be Mr. Michael Jones (a laugh.) Mr. Jones 


was accordingly nonsuited. 


CRIB-BITING % 


Is a habit of continually biting the manger, and gul, 
ing the wind. Mr. Yare, inventor of the anti-erib-bi 
makes the following judicious observations on the 
ject in the Sporting Magazine of July, 1830.—‘ Cril 
biting is often produced by injudicious cleaning. It is a 
common practice, in racing and hunting establishments, 
to dress horses with an ash stick in hand, which is held 
at them in terrorem whilst undergoing that process, and 
occasionally applied to their bodies with rigor. This 
practice is not only foolish, but betrays a want of judg- 
ment which nothing can extenuate ; for the unruly con- 
duct of the animal is mainly attributable to mismanage- 
ment and ignorance on the part of the attendants them- 
selves, who very unjustly make the horse pay the penalty 
of their own awkwardness, as I can easily show. Grooms 
and stablemen often disregard the irritation they cause to 
horses in passing too roughly with comb. brush, or wisp, 
over the belly, flank, and under the web of the arm, which 
on those tender parts produces extreme titillation, The 
animal, unable quietly to endure this oftentimes prolong- 
ed excitement, in the agony of his suffering naturally 
enough resists, and evinces his displeasure of the treat- 
ment by reiterated attempts to kick and bite the party in- 
flicting the torture, as well as laying hold of the manger 
with his teeth, which, in many instances, is undoubtedly 
the forerunner of crib-biting. On these occasions the 
ash stick is brought into unmerciful requisition, thereby 
spoiling the temper of many of our best and finest horses, 
who, compelled diarnally to undergo this teazing ordeal, 
generally become spiteful and ill-natured, and, in addi- 
tion to other vicious propensities, imbibe a mischievous 
habit of kicking ont on the approach of any person to- 
wards them. Now, if the groom would only reflect for a 
moment, he would be immediately convinced that his 
own improper conduct was the cause of the trouble ex- 
perienced, and that his irrational proceeding must ulti- 
mately ruin the most docile and quiet horse; but the des- 
potic character of man misleads him to imagine that the 
brute animals must implicitly obey, and acknowledge his 
supremacy as a law of nature, and submit to his will 
subserviently, even though intimated to them in a some- 
what ambiguous manner. I cannot with propriety be 
contradicted when I state, that so long as this baneful 
system of stable management and discipline be allowed 
to be pursued with impunity by servants, gentlemen may 
always make sure of possessing crib-biters and vicious 
horses. 

The precaution which I invariably observe is, never to 
dress, buckle, or unbuckle girth or roller, with the head 
to the manger, or, if in the open air, within reach of any 
thing the horse can snap at, or lay hold of; uniformly 
taking care that he be soothed or kindly used when un- 
dergoing the operation of cleaning; and, should resist- 
ance be opposed when passing even as lightly as possible 
oyer the parts abovementioned, I never allow any vio- 
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lence to be enforced. By this usage the animal is not 
only less troublesome to the attendant, but the kindness 
of his disposition is preserved unbroken. 

Vicious habits may likewise be ascribed to imperfect 
training. For instance: a horse is entrusted for that 
purpose to the care of a person totally unacquainted with 
the manner of treating him, consequently incapable of 
judging whether the horse be qualified by nature to fulfil 
the intentions of the owner. The age and strength of 
the animal have not been taken into consideration; and 
his incapacity to undergo the fatigue allotted to him, al- 
though proceeding from weakness, has very incorrectly 
been ascribed to stubbornness and obstinacy. Resistance, 
as may be expected, has been the natural consequence ; 
harsher usage has followed; the temper of the animal has 
become soured ; and he has really imbibed a vicious cha- 
racter, which at the onset was only imaginery. The re- 
sult has been open warfare between him and his rider ; 
in which the latter seldom gained an ascendancy ; and 
the former has never been duly trained for the purpose 
for which he was destined ; indeed, he has frequently been 
rendered quite unserviceable, and become afterwards a 
drug in the market, though naturg had intended him to 
be useful in many capacities, which, under judicious 
management, would doubtless have been realized. 

The nature of instruction requires that he who teaches 
should be intelligent and know how to make himself 
understood by his pupils, otherwise little good can be at- 
tained. This is more essentially requisite in the rearing 
and tuition of an irrational animal. When the teacher 
knows but little himself, or has not the talent of impart- 
ing knowledge to his scholars, the design of education is 
not fulfilled, and coercive measures only aggravate the 
evil. A parity of reasoning will hold good with horses. 

For a long series of years I have been in the habit of 
making observations on the errors committed in the usual 
treatment and training of horses ; and J am convinced, 
from experience deduced by long study of the nature of 
horses, and continual intercourse with them, that mild 
discipline is the sine qua non of stable management, and 
itis the interest of every proprietor to see it enforced. 
Patience and good temper are cardinal requisites ina 
groom. Horses have very retentive memories, and seldom 
forget the unruly tricks or habits acquired from improper 
and hasty handling. 

Thave just observed that crib-biting isoftentimes caused 
by improper dressing. It also very generally dates its 
origin, according to the observations I have personally 
made, to want of employment, as well as to imitation, 

Bad habits usually result from idleness. If we are in- 
veterate smokers or snufltakers, let us ask ourselves the 
reason of our indulgence in these propensities? For the 
moment, probably, we cannot account for them; but, 
after a little reflection, are free to admit, that imitation 
and too much leisure are the causes 3 and custom has 
tended to root us so firmly to these habits, that to be de- 
barred their indulgence would to many persons be down- 
right misery. As with man, so it is with the horse. 

A crib-biter, or wind-sucker, should never be turned 
out to grass promiscuously with other horses, for he most 


assuredly will get at the land marks and gates; and 
whilst indulging in his propensity, will naturally attract 
the notice of his companions. Imitation, as I said be- 
fore, is one of the leading inducements to this destructive 
habit. 
when in the field, drawing the attention of four others 
from amongst the number grazing to his actions. They 
alternately began, first to nibble at the place moistened 


I was once an eye witness to the fact of a horse, 


by the saliva of their comrade, and, as 1 prognosticated at 
the time, became afterwards confirmed crib-biters. 

A horse, from want of exercise, will often take to erib- 
bing from sheer idleness, or too much confinement in the 
stable ; and the abominable practice of tying the head to 


the rack, produces, particularly in young high-couraged 
horses, an impatient restlessness. Some show their dis- 
like of the restraint by continual kicking with one or the 
other of the hind legs; others by nibbling the rack or 
manger, till they imbibe a professed attachment to the 
vice, more especially if, in the adjacent stall, they have 
a companion addicted to crib-biting, and themselves a 
nice soft deal manger, inviting them to enter upon their 
noviciate. 

Confinement in the stable for too long a period has a 
similar effect on the horse, as too great an indulgence of 
bed has on the human frame—it produces general debility 
and weakness. My advice is, when the horse be not 
wanted for service, to give him walking exercise in the 
open air three or four hours a day, allowing him plenty 
to eat and drink; and if this do not keep him hale and 
fit for use, why, get rid of him, as, to borrow a stable 
phrase, “ he must be rotten.” When the weather will not 
permit of exercise in the day, put on a soft bit with players, 
for two hours in the morning and two hours in the after- 
noon; by an adherence to which rule digestion is pro- 
moted, the loss of exercise compensated, and, by the 
amusement the horse finds in the bit, he is not only kept 
out of mischief, but the carriage of the head is greatly 
facilitated, Exercise improves the appetite and strength- 
ens the power of digestion in a surprising manner; hun- 
ger becomes keen; and food is taken with eager relish, 
which is well known to be one of the best signs of health. 

Thave occasionally excited the ire of grooms, by re- 
questing them to abandon the practice of using the rack 
chain. These gentlemen, when interrogated as to the 
utility of attaching the head to the rack, usually answer, 
“to prevent the horse lying down and dirtying his quar- 
ters!” But the true reason is, they are fearful of a little 
extra trouble in case the animal should be wanted at a 
short notice. When I haye inquired if the horse was ha- 
bituated to lying down in the daytime, or whether he has 
been ever known so to do, the response given is usually, 
“No; we never actually saw him down during the day, 
but we have always been accustomed to tie him up.” 
Therefore, according to their own showing, they give the 
poor beast his unnecessary restraint from no other cause 
but custom, which they blindly and implicitly follow, 
though they can adduce no benefit resulting from its ob- 
servance. Custom and prejudice are most imperious 
tyrants, and rule triumphant over horsemen, as well as 
other classes of society, There are certain points esta- 
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blished, certain axioms laid down, and the nine people 
out of ten, who never think for themselves, take every 
thing upon credit, and implicitly fall into the regulated 
course of opinion generally held, without stopping to in- 
quire whether it happens to be just or unjust, tolerably 
right or entirely wrong. 

If the horse be addicted to lying down in the daytime, 
have generally found, on inspection, that he is either 
sick or lame, and consequently required immediate atten- 
tion. Now, to tie horses to the rack under such circum- 


stances, is obviously an act of cruelty. In my opinion, 
to attach any horse to the rack only serves to pave the 
way for the occurrence of those habits and vices which 
have for so many years baffled the attempts of horsemen 
to prevent, correct, and eradicate with certainty and per- 
manency. 

Many continue pertinaciously to assert that crib-biting 
is not injurious to the streogth of horses. I am free to 


adinit that they sometimes go through very arduous tasks 
and fleet performan: and may probably occasionally 
wina race; but capability of exertion would be still more 
evident, and the rapidity of his course increased, if the 


malady were removed. But no positive reliance can be 
crib-biter or wind-sucker; for 
the natural power and ability of the animal must inevita- 
bly be weakened, and ultimately yield altogether to the 
rayages the indulgence of these propensities occasion on 
the frame of the animal, if prosecuted for any length of 
time. 

A horse may be addicted to cribbing, and yet its per- 
nicious effects shall not be perceptible, except to those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the symptoms inci- 
dental to, and which uniformly accompany, the practice 
of the habit. I haye known many horses laboring under 
this malady, whose condition appeared so good to the 
casual observer, that their owners haye doubted my alle- 
gations as to their weakness; but a little extra exer- 
tion, in company with a sound horse of apparently equal 
power and capability, soon convinced the party of their 
error; the strength of the crib-biter, after a short tial, 
proving very inferior to that of his opponent. I know 
well that horses indulging in the propensity must of ne- 
cessity be injured or impaired in their stamina. Acting 
upon this calculation, when attending races, and acci- 
dentally discovering that any particular horse was either 
a crib-biter or wind-sucker, although he might be a “ fa- 
Vorite,” to use a turf phrase, “I uniformly back him to 
lose, and am generally right.” 

I have no hesitation in saying that a crib-biter is bona 
fide an unsound horse ; and notwithstanding the warring 
litigations that may have occurred occasionally in conse- 
quence of the habit, when a totally opposite notion to 
mine has been entertained on the question, yet I cannot 
avoid arraying my individual opinion in opposition to the 
fearful host of dissentients who may start up against me, 
when my assertion is perused. J verily believe that a 
crib-biter, sold with a warranty of soundness, is to all 
intents and purposes, returnable: and I think I cannot 
be accounted unfair and erroneous in this position, found- 


placed in the exertions of 


ed on the well ascertained fact, that “ crib-biting horses 
are injured in their stamina.” 

That Nestor among veterinarians, Mr. Bracy Clark— 
to whoin the horse is so greatly indebted, not only for his 
valuable publications, but likewise for the discovery of 
many parts and properties of the foot of the horse, and 
above all his perfection of the expansion shoe—obseryes 
very truly in his remarks on this subject, that “the crib- 
biting horse has generally a lean, constricted appearance, 
the skin being contracted about the ribs; or a sunken, 
watery eye, or else too dry ; the muscles of the face also, 
as wellas the skin, drawn up with rigidness. When un- 
employed in eating, his almost constant amusement is to 
grasp the rail of the manger with his front teeth, then to 
draw himself up to it, as to a fixed point, by a general 
contraction of the head, neck, and trunk; at the same 
time the effort is attended with a grunting sound.” 

Now, many veterinary surgeons are of opinion that the 
particular noise made by the horse is caused by the expul- 
sion of air, and that crib-biting is in fact nothing more 
than an effort at eructation, arising from indigestion or 
some viscid state of the stomach; whilst others pretend 
to say, that the habit is caused from pain in the feet. If 
either of these opinions were correct, to remove this de- 
structive propensity, recourse must necessarily be had to 
the Materia Medica, and the animal should be treated 
according to the rules of veterinary science. That these 
judgments must be erroneous, I prove clearly by the sys~ 
tem I have established, which enables me to eradicate 
crib-biting and wind-sucking without the aid of medicine. 

My attention, as I have before stated, has been direct- 
ed to the prevention and cure of this destructive malady 
during a long period; and although I may dissent from 
many very respectable authorities, I must remark that, 
during the whole course of my experience, I have uni- 
formly observed that a crib-biter (as well as wind-sucker) 
inhales air into the stomach, which, from its construc- 
tion, he cannot exhale or degurgitate ; for horses, unlike 
dogs and many other animals, can neither belch nor 
vomit, consequently, in its progress through the stomach 
and bowels, the oxygen, or elastic property of the air, is 
taken up by the system, which causes a redundancy of 
fixed air in the abdominal parts—hence arises flatulency, 
which of course produces indigestion, general debility, 
and an impaired stamina; and these alarming effects, it 
not attended to and removed, must naturally lead to dis- 
orders of dangerous tendencies. 

To broach an opinion of this import is, I know, in op- 
position to the sentiments entertained by many hippolo- 
gists; and that I may be clearly understood by every 
reader, I have purposely avoided the use of scientific 
words or technical phraseology, and expressed my mean- 
ing in plain unassuming language. 

Others, however, of acknowledged skill and ability in 
their profession, have lately had the liberality to confess, 
that, on mature consideration of the subject, they consi- 
dered I was correct, and encouraged me to proceed in my 
course. 

With much labor, patience, and perseverance, I aimed 
at the discovery of the proximate cause of crib-biting. 
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My studies have been practical, for I could meet with no 
satisfactory information in books. 1 made experiments of 
various kinds, repeated and improved them, and thus ap- 
proached nearer to my object, till at length I had the 
pleasure of perceiving that I was in the right track. 

That the crib-biter inhales more air into the stomach 
than he can exhale, I am convinced; and on that convic- 
tion have founded my system for the treatment of the 
malady ; the application of which, I may assert without 
presumption, cannot fail of success, if attended to with 
sincerity and good will on the part of grooms and other 
stable domestics. 

A crib-biter of any standing becomes soured in temper; 
his natural strength soon gives way; weakness more or 
less ensues; and he is rendered unfit for a proper day’s 
work: yet horses laboring under the effects of this pro- 
pensity are expected by their proprietors to perform the 
most violent exertions, and the fleetest and most rapid 
efforts are required of them! Hunting, racing, in short 
every duty is imposed indiscriminately with sound ani- 
mals, till the poor beast sinks prematurely under his ac- 
cumulated misery, and is thus rendered unserviceable 
many years before his natural term. Under kind and 
judicious treatment, the horse would be much longer 
lived than is generally supposed, as existing facts testify. 

Various remedies, purporting to be infallible, for vicious 
horses have of late years been put forth to the world, but 
nothing has in reality been gained by them. I allude to 
torturing straps, bands, and other vexatious applications, 
which only tend to sour the disposition of the animal, 
and on their removal leave him more inyeterately addict- 
ed to his evil habits. Others, from want of a better re- 
medy, have recourse to loathsome and nauseous experi- 
ments, which are as futile as they are disgusting, and 
cannot possibly be expected to produce any permanently 
good effects; for as the matter or ordure employed dries 
and hardens, it naturally loses its eflluvia, and conse- 
quently requires repetition to make the process adopted 
effectual, even if it were proper to pursue it. An aceu- 
mulation of filth on the manger is the result; and we all 
know that that utensil should be kept particularly clean. 
I have no patience when I reflect on such proceedings, 
It is obvious to any one conversant with horses, that a 
filthy stable is the forerunner of disease. The only 
consequence emanating from conduct so inconsiderately 
ignorant is, that the silly attendant, for his own conve- 
nience, is soon compelled to remove the dirt, gaining no- 
thing but additional labor for his assumed sagacity. 

He who pretends to correct the horse, by inventing ap- 
paratus with that view, should previously study the na- 
ture and character of the animal, in addition to the con- 
templation of his own emolument. To exemplify this 
observation, let us consider for a moment the fate of the 
straps with the spring and spikes. They were introduced 
under the protection of weighty patronage; and all that 
influence could do was adopted to facilitate their reception 
in the highest quarters, and render their adoption general, 
They were predominant for a time, and were probably 
esteemed by persons unacquainted with the matter, who 
received the ipse di-vit of others as truth ‘sacred as Holy 
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Writ;” and accordingly the straps were considered and 
recommended by many persons as a certain cure for crib- 
biters. However, when essayed by those whose know- 
ledge and intelligence could be relied on, it was disco- 
vered that they could never fulfil the object promised to 
purchasers, and not the most distant prospect of efficacy 
could be entertained. heir application only served to 
alarm, irritate, and tease the horse, without producing any 
beneficial effects; and, on their removal, he was gene- 
rally found as inveterately addicted to his propensity as 
ever. A horse will never become tractable under fear, 
which is soon excited, as his timidity is proverbial. What 
is rational can only be attained by rational ways; and in 
nature an object cannot be compassed but by means con- 
sistent with nature. The straps were inyented without 
adherence to this maxim; hence their inutility and con- 
sequent downfall. 

Covering the top of the manger with a sheepskin, the 
woolly side outwards, is a remedy still in yogue amongst 
persons who act and moye upon second-hand information. 
This insignifitant process continues a favorite, and is 
very sagely recommended as a preventive in many of 
the provinces. I haye more than once seen it used as a 
precaution, and in London too, above all places ! 

The execrable and infamous custom of burning the 
palate of the mouth as an antidote to crib-biting, cannot 
be too strongly reprobated, and must not be passed over 
in silence; but, without stopping to descant on the cruelty 
of this practice, I haye merely to observe that the prose- 
lytes to it gained very little by their burbarity; ds the 
horse is only checked so long as the soreness and tender- 
ness caused by the cauterising exist, and no sooner has 
the pain subsided than he recommences operations. 
Should a gentleman discover the wound, the inflictors, 
ashamed of their proceedings, take special care not to di- 
vulge the real cause, but quibble and prevaricate, till at 
length I have known them hit upon the expedient of in- 
forming an inquirer that the poor thing had been seared 
for the lampas, evincing by the subterfuge, as much 
ignorance as they possess want of feeling. 

Before we conclude the presentarticle, ithecomes neces- 
sary that we should say something respecting Mr. Yare’s 
anti-crib-biter; and it would have given us the utmost 
pleasure could we have thought as well of the anti-crib- 
biter as we do of that gentleman's judicious observations, 
quoted above. But our duty to the public compels us to 
state, that the anti-crib-biter is not what it professes to 
be; it 7s not “an infallible remedy for the above vicious 
and destructive habit in horses.” The anti-crib-biter is 
merely a muzzle ; so formed, however, that the horse is 
enabled to use his lips and tongue, and thus to draw hay 
or corn to his mouth, without being able to lay hold of 
the manger with his teeth ; while, therefore, the muzzle 
is on, it acts as a preventive from biting the manger, 
and nothing more :—and this, in fact, amounts to little, 
It does not prevent the animal from sucking his wind, 
(as itis called ;) nor indeed, in the instances which have 
fallen under my observation, does it prevent the animal 


from performing a sort of intended apology for erib-biting. 
Take off the muzzle, and the horse immediately goes to 


his old work quite as eagerly as ever. Every attempt to 
remedy the disgusting vice of crib-biting is praiseworthy ; 
and itis laudable in Mr. Yare to introduce his new in- 
vented muzzle ; but when the instrument is represented 
as “an infallible remedy for the above vicious and de- 
structive habit in horses,” the assertion or statement is 
Srossly erroneous, to say the least of it. If itis to be 
useful, the horse must constantly wear it; and even in 
this case, its utility is very doubtful. In a few years, I 
have little doubt, it will be entirely laid aside, if not 
altogether forgotten. 


SINGULAR AFFECTION DISPLAYED BY A 
GREYHOUND. 

Some time since, Mr. Smith’s men, of Rose Cottage, 
near Ashbourne, turned up a rabbit’s nest with the plough, 
containing four young ones. Being too young to stand 
the least chance of surviving, in their exposed situation, 
they took them home as a treat for a greyhound bitch 
that was suckling a litter of six puppies. 'To their sur- 
prise, instead of greedily devouring the rabbits, as they 
expected, she carried them tenderly and carefully in her 
mouth to her nest, and seemed to consider them a most 
welcome addition to her family, bestowing upon them 
the same fondling caresses, and offering them a share of 
the same support which nature had furnished for her own 
offspring. ‘This the poor rabbits did not refuse, and there 
appeared to be no doubt of their doing well. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they were doomed to suffer death from 
their young companions, though not exactly in the man- 
ner that greyhounds generally kill rabbits. One after 
another got overlaid by its rude and robust foster-brother 
and sister, and the poor mother, with evident reluctance 
and regret, saw them carried away, and did not part with 
them, even when dead, without remonstrating against 
‘it as much as she durst. 


ORIGIN, LAWS, AND RULES OF COCKING. 

Men haye long availed themselves of the antipathy 
one cock shows to another, and have encouraged that na- 
tural hatred, for the purpose of producing diversion. The 
origin of this sport is said to be derived from the Athe- 
nians, on the following occasion—When Themistocles 
was marching his army against the Persians, he, by the 
way, espying two cocks fighting, caused his army to be- 
hold them. “ Behold, these do not fight for their house- 
hold gods, for the monuments of their ancestors ; not for 
glory, not for liberty, not for the safety of their children, 
but only because the one will not give way unto the 
other.” This so encouraged the Grecians, that they 
fought gallantly, and obtained the victory over the Per- 
sians; upon which cock fighting was, by a particular 
law, ordained to be annually practised by the Athenians. 

‘The inhabitants of Delos were great lovers of this sport, 
and Tamagra, a city of Bwlotia, the Isle of Rhodes, 
Chaleis in Eula, and the country of Media, were famous 
for their generous and magnanimous race of chickens. 
It appears they had some method of preparing the birds 
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for battle. Cock fighting was an institution partly poli- 
tical, at Athens, and was continued there for the purpose 
of improving the seeds of valor in the minds of their 
youths.—But it was afterwards perverted and abused, 
both there and in other parts of Greece, to a common pass- 
time and amusement, withoit any moral, political, or re- 
ligious intention, as it is now followed and practised 
amongstus. It appears that the Romans, who borrowed 
this, as well as many other things, from Greece, nsed 
quails as well as cocks for fighting. The first cause of 
contention between the two brothers, Bassianus and 
Geta, sons of the Emperor Septimius Severus, happened, 
according to Herodian, in their youth about fighting their 
quails and cocks, Cocks and quails, fitted for the purpose 
of engaging one another to the last gasp for diversion, are 
frequently compared in the Roman writers, and with 
much propriety, to gladiators. The fathers of the church 
inveigh with great warmth against the spectacles of the 
arena—the wanton shedding of human blood in sport. 
One would have thought that with this, cock fighting 
would also have been discarded, under the mild and 
humane genius of Christianity ; but it was reserved for 
this enlightened era, to practise it with new and agra- 
vating circumstances of cruelty— The Shrove Tuesday 
massacre is now, indeed, abolished ; but that monstrous 
barbarity, the battle-royal and the Welsh-main, still con- 
tinue amongst us—a striking disgrace to the manly cha- 
racter of Britons. 

It is probable that cock fighting was first introduced 
into this island by the Romans. The bird itself was 
here before Cwsar’s arrival. 

William Fitz Stephen, who wrote the life of Becket, in 
the reign of Henry II, is the first of our writers who men- 
tions cocking, describing it as the sport of school boys on 
Shrove Tuesday. The theatre (the cock-pit) it seems was 
the school, and the master was the comptroller and director 
of the sport ; from this time at least, the diversion, how- 
ever absurd,’and even culpable, was continued amongst 
us. It was followed, though disapproved and prohibited, 
(39 Edward IIL. ;) also in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
A.D. 1569. It has by some been called a royal diver- 
sion, and every one knows the cock-pit at Whitehall was 
erected by a crowned head, for the more magnificent ce- 
lebrating of the sport. It was prohibited, however, by 
one of Oliver's acts, March 31, 1654. 

AN ORDINANCE PROHIBITING COCK MATCHES, 

Fryday March 31, 1654. Ordered by His Highness 
the Lord Protector, and his Council, That this Ordinance 
be forthwith printed and published. 

Henny Scovett, Clerk of the Council. 

London, printed by William du-Gard and Henry Hills, 
Printers to his Highness, the Lord Protector, 1654, 

Whereas, the Publique Meetings and Assemblies of 
People together in divers parts of this Nation, under pre- 
tence of Matches for Cock-fighting, are by experience 
found to tend many times to the disturbance of the pub- 
lique Peace, and are commonly accompanied with Gam- 
ing, Drinking, Swearing, Quarrelling, and other dissolute 
practices, to the dishonor of God, and do often produce 
the ruine of Persons and their Families: For prevention 
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thereof, Be it ordained by his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector, by and with the advice and consent of his Council, 
That from henceforth there shall be no publique or set 
meetings of Assemblies of any persons within England 
or Wales, upon Matches made for Cock-fighting; and 
that every such meeting, and assembly of people for the 
end and purposes aforesaid, is hereby declared to be an 
unlawful assembly, and shall be so adjudged, deemed 
and taken to be, and punished; and all Sheriffs, Justices 
of the Peace, Maiors, Baylifis, Constables, and Head- 
boroughs, within their several Counties, Cities, Limits, 
and Jurisdictions, are hereby required to suppress, hinder, 
and disperse all such meetings and assemblies. 

Fryday, March 31, 1654. Ordered by his Highness 
the Lord Protector, and his Council, That this Ordinance 
be forthwith printed and published. 

Henry Scobell, Clerk of the Council. 

There is always a great secret made amongst cock- 
feeders, of their arts of training; being an amateur of 
the cock-pit, and having seen the management of many 
different feeders, I am really inclined to deny them the 
greater part of the merit they would arrogate to them- 
selves. Iam convinced that a great deal depends upon 
breed, and nearly all the rest upon the cocks being well 
walked, and in good condition, both of body and plumage. 

A well walked cock will strike harder, and fight, in 
steel, with more vigor and success when he has been 
taken from his walk for three or four days, than one that 
has been ill walked, but has had all the improyement that 
feeding can give. For fighting in silver, more trim, ex- 
ercise, and physic are required, 

A very proper and indispensable prelude to feeding of 


-* apy sort, is the breeding up of cocks that will bear such a 


course of training as they are usually subjected to. Corn 
of the finest quality and of the easiest digestion—that 
which has been housed the ripest, presents itself as the 
food best adapted to the whole feathered tribe, though 
the habits of some lead them to devour animal food, fish, 
and other substances. But what is the condition of such 
birds ? what their propensities? We need scarcely be- 
stow a single thought upon the appropriate answer; and 
in that answer, will be found the impolicy of bringing up 
game chickens, as of training game cocks, upon raw meat, 
according to the general practice, (it is apprehended, ) 
when worms are obtained with difficulty. Much better 
would it be to convert the meat into genYes, by means of 
artificial heat, in the same manner as anglers procure 
such worms, by the heat of the sun and the blowing of 
flies. For this purpose, (seeing that the worms would be 
mostly required early in the year,) some large blow-flies 
may be put away in autumn, and be raised from the dor- 
mant state by heat, so as to impregnate, (or blow,) animal 
matter in abundance; nor will they readily leaye the 
genial retreat provided for them, though left at large, if 
they are sheltered from the action of the boisterous winds 
that prevail early in the year. 

Exercise and good Water appear to us primely essential 
requisites in training cocks; and the walks provided for 
them should possess the means of obtaining both. As, 
in attaining the first mentioned, frequent runs will be re- 


quired, the advantage of a field adjacent would mainly 
conduce thereto, soalso conveniences should be provided 
for separating the quarrelsome from each other. This 
latter more especially, since the practice of permitting the 
stags and younger chickens to spar occasionally, will im- 
prove their wind, try their pluck, and reduce the quantity 
of fat which gathers round the gizzard, the heart, &c. in 
highly fed animals; beside, that when these bouts are 
over, if one does not give in or run under the other, they 
will be always at it, and must be separated. 

Wherever the convenience exists of making a smal} 
streamlet of fine clear water, this course should be adopted 
in preference to using shallow pans that require frequent 
filling, which soon get muddled by the fowls walking 
over them, and the readiness of attendants to replace 
clean water instead, seldom keeps pace with the spolia- 
tion and wants of the game animals, which stand in need 
of much drinking. 

Rules and Orders for Cocking, at the Cock-Pit Royal, 
Westminster. 

“On the weighing morning, the person whose chance 
it is to weigh last, is to set his cocks and number his 
pens, both main and byes, and leave the key of the pens 
upon the weighing table, (or the other party, if he pleases, 
may put a lock on the door,) before any cock is put into 
the scale, and after the first pack of cocks are weighed, a 
person appointed by him that weighed first, shall go 
into the other pens, to see that no other cocks are 
weighed but what are so set and numbered, provided they 
are within the articles of weight that the match specifies ; 
ifnot, to take the following cock or cocks, until the whole 
number of main and bye cocks are weighed. And after 
they are all weighed, you are to proceed as soon as possi- 
ble to match them, beginning at the least weights first, 
and so on; and equal weights or nearestweights to be 
separated, provided by that separation a greater number 
of battles can be made, and not otherwise; and all blanks, 
that is, choice of cocks, are to be filled up on the weigh- 
ing day, and the battles divided and struck off for each 
day’s play, as agreed on, and the cocks that weigh the 
least are to fight the first day, and so upwards. 

“Atthe time agreed on by both parties to begin fight- 
ing, the cocks that are to fight the first battle are brought 
upon the pit by the feeders, or their helpers; and after 
being examined, to see they answer the marks and colors 
specified in the match-bill, they are given to the setters- 
to, who, after chopping them in hand, give them to the 
gentlemen who are called masters of the match, (who 
always sit opposite to each other,) when they turn them 
down upon the mat; and the setters-to are not to touch 
them, except they either hang in the mat, in each other, 
or get close to the edge of the pit, until they leaye off 
fighting, so long as a person can count forty. 

“When both cocks leave off fighting, until one of the 
setters-to, or a person appointed for telling the law, can 
tell forty gradually ; then the setters-to are to make the 
nearest way to their cocks, and as soon as they haye 
taken them up to carry them into the middle of the pit, 
and immediately deliver them on their legs, beak to beak, 
and not touch them any more till they have refused fight- 
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they are on their backs, or hung in each other, or in the 
mat: then they are to set-to again in the same manner 
as before, and continue it till one cock refuses fighting 
ten several times, one after another, when it is that cock’s 
battle that fought within the law. 
_- But it sometimes happens that both cocks refuse 
fighting while the law is telling; when this happens, a 
fresh cock is to be hovelled, and brought upon the mat 
as soon as possible, and the setters-to are to toss up which 
cock is to be set-to first, and he that gets the chance is to 
choose, Then the other which is to be set-to last, must be 
taken up, but not carried off the pit; then setting the 
hovelled cock down to the other, five separate times, tell- 
- ing ten between each setting-to, and then the same to 
the other cock ; and if one fights and the other refuses, it 
is a battle to the fighting cock; but if both fight, or both 
refuse, it is a drawn battle, The reason of setting-to 
five times to each cock, is, that ten times setting-to being 
the long law for one cock only, so on their both refusing, 
the law is to be equally divided between them, as they 
are both entitled to it alike. 

“ Another way of deciding a battle is, if any person 
offers to lay ten pounds to a crown, (that is, if he isa 
person thought capable of paying when he loses, or one 
who stakes his money upon the mat,) and no person 
takes it until the law-teller tells forty, and calls out three 
separate times, ‘Will any one take it?’ and no one 
does, it is the cock’s battle the odds are laid on, and the 
setters-to are not to touch the cocks during the time the 
forty is telling, without either cock is hung in the mat, 
or on his back, or hung together. 

“Tf a cock should die before the long law is told out, 
although he fought in the law, and the other did not, he 
loses his battle ; for there cannot be a better rule fora 
cock winning his battle than killing his adversary in the 
limited time he is entitled to by cock laws. 

“There are often disputes between the setters-to, as 
also with the spectators, respecting their counting the 
long law, for often both cocks refuse fighting until four 
or five, or more or less times, are told; then they begin 
telling from that cock’s fighting, and counting but once 
refused, but they should continue their number on, until 
one cock has refused ten times; for, when the law is 
begun to be told, it is for both cocks; for if one cock 
fights within the long law, and the other not, it isa battle 
to the cock that fought, counting from the first setting-to. 

“All disputes about bets, or the battle being won 
or lost, ought to be decided by the spectators ; for, if the 
bets are not paid, nor the battles settled according to 
judgment then given, it will be good evidence in law, if 
an action is brought for the recovery of such bets. The 
crowing and mantling of a cock, or fighting at the setter- 
to’s hand, before he is put to the other cock, or breaking 
from his antagonist, is allowed no fight.” 

The cocking season usually begins about Shrovetide, 
and has an equal duration with that of racing; races 
being seldom held without the addition of cock fighting. 
There is, perhaps, scarcely a county in England, in which 
this sport does not prevail in some degree ; but the Cock- 


ing, so long as the teller of the law can count ten, unless 


pit Royal, Tufton-street, Westminster, is the grand the- 
atre. The battles commence there, each night, through- 
out the season, at a quarter before six o'clock precisely. 
We have had, in all times, some men of quality and dis- 
tinction attached to this sport. 

The fighting principle is by no means confined to the 
domestic cock, since other birds partake of it in a propor- 
tionate degree ; for example, the pheasant and partridge, 
and even the sparrow and diminutive tom-tit! There is 
considerable analogy between the sports of the turf and 
the cock-pit. They are both derived from classical anti- 
quity, and have, together, been patronized and practised 
for centuries, in this country almost exclusively; the 
chief exception, perhaps, being the native Hindoos, or in- 
habitants of India, who have, from the early ages, practised 
this sport with their large breed of cocks. The game 
cock, like the race horse, is a fine boned, clean shaped, 
and symmetrical yariety of the species, discovered by 
man from those outward and visible signs, to be properly 
adapted to those purposes to which they were consequently 
applied. Game fowls and race horses are kept rigidly 
apart from commixture with any other variety, since they, 
being possessed of a peculiar intrinsic superiority, any 
alien or inferior cross must necessarily have the effect of 
destroying the integrity of the breed; in fact, of render- 
ing it totally incompetent to its intended purposes. In 
one respect, there is a difference of opinion between the 
cock walk and the breeding stud. In the former, they 
make no scruple to breed in and in, that is, from the 
nearest affinities, putting the game pullets to their own 
sire. 

An aspirant of the laurels of the sod and cock-pit, 
whom, from his natural penchant for strife and conten- 
tion, for battle, murder, and sudden death, we can do no 
less than dub a hero by nature, born to defend his own 
dunghill,—must adopt the following fundamental rules, 
if he would ensure success and not subject himself to the 
painful and disgraceful necessity of retracing his steps. 
Let him seek and practice the best advice, provide the 
best breed of cocks, the best breeders and trainers, (honest, 
if he can find such ;) and, without sparing any necessary 
expense in keeping, feeding, and training, let him bring 
them to the pit at the best age, and in the most blooming 
condition. 

Inthe days of Charles II. and old Frampton, the get of 
Sovrracr were all the fon. So many new best breeds, 
that is, fashionable changes of color succeeded, froin that 
early period to the time from which we can date our first 
reckoning, that our allotted space would be insufficient for 
the bare catalogue. 

Black cocks formerly contended for popular favor 
awhile, but without success; they have, however, be- 
queathed the legacy of a portion of their blood to the pit, 
as is proved by one of the present favorites, the black- 
breasted red cock. This color has, however, found a 
rival in the Norwich or Gurney pied cock. Both colors 
have proved successful in country mains, and at the Cock- 
pit Royal, in the metropolis. Cocks are heeled for battle 
with steel or silver spurs, and much, or by chance every 
thing, may depend on the judicious fixing of these spurs; 
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a thing to be determined by the mode in which a cock 
uses his natural weapons. An experienced cocker only, 
of course, can be au fait at this critical business, and his 
lesson will not be quite learned, unless he has witnessed 
atrial of the cock, and his peculiar mode of striking. 
Young cocks are called stags, and the bird is in his 
prime at two years old. A Welch main, in which the 
survivors continue to fight to the last gasp, until the last 
have no fellow combatant surviving to do him the final 
charitable office, must needs glut the most heroic thirst 
of blood, even that of Cadwallader himself, were he in 
existence. 


ST. GILES, 


A chestnut colt, foaled in 1829, the property of R. 
Ridsdale, Esq—Sr. Gites was got by Tramp, out of 
Arcot Lass, by Ardrossan, son of John Bull; grandam 
by Cramlington, son of Pipator; great grandam Floyerkin 
by Stride; great great grandam by Javelin; g-g-g gran- 
dam, sister to Toby, by Highflyer—Matchem—Dainty 
Davy—Son of Mogul—Crab—Bay Bolton—Curwen Bay 
Barb. 

Tramp was got by Dick Andrews, dam by Gohanna ; 
grandam Fraxinella by Trentham; great grandam by 
Woodpecker ; great great grandam Everlasting by Eclipse; 
8-8-g grandam Hyena by Snap; g-g-g-g grandam Miss 
Belsea by Regulus—Bartlet’s Childers—Hony wood’s 
Arabian—Dam of the two True Blues. 

PERFORMANCES. 


AIC OULAARO RIT: can. Seo eg este eee 0 


Mr. Arnold’s b. c. by Truffle, dam (Clansman’s 
dam) by Andrew 


Mr. Gratwicke’s gr. f. by Middleton, out of Jest, 


by Waxyoregers- see. 5 
Mr. Dilly’s b. c. Gratis, by Middleton, out of La- 

mia (sister to Quail,) by Gohanna:.........- 0 
His Majesty’s ch. c. by Waterloo or Middleton, 

dam| by Colanin eeeeee eet 0 
Lord Lowther’s ch. f. Mersey, by Partisan, out of 

Rivuletyby Rubens. <ascesh ccs ate ot. meron) 
Mr. Batson’s b. f. Banquet, by Truflle, out of Sai i 


by a son of Dick Andrews. ... 
Colonel Peel's br. f. Excentricit 
out of Lady of the Lake, by | Sorcerer. se ee | 0 
5 to 2 against St. Giles, 3 to 1 against Kittums, 7 to 2 
against Gratis, 10 to1 against the winner. 
HOUGHTON MEETING. 


November 4th—The Nursery Stakes of 25 sovereigns 
each, for two year olds.—D, M. 


Mr. Dilly’s Gratis, by Middleton, 


'y, by Bedlamite, 


8st—Connolly. ...1 


————— | 
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Sir R. K. Dick’s Miss Mary Ann, 8st. 3Ib.......... 2 
Lord Jersey’s b. c. by Middleton, dam by Merlin, 
— Oscar, 6st. 131b Se ae) 


Mr. Ridsdale’s ch. c. St. Gues, by Tramp, 7st. 


IRAE aERE ARS saan eA cp ming de ee 4 
The following also started, but were not placed 
Duke of Rutland’s br. c. by Truffle, dam by Wil- 

Jinmgon’s Ditto, 6st. BID. 6.5 scenes 2. ~--- acer eee 0 
Lord Chesterfield’s br. c. (brother to Nessus) by 

Centaur, dam by Eagle, 6st. 101b Pee i) 


2 tol against Lord Chesterfield, 5 to 2 against Lord 
Jersey, 5 to 1 each against Miss Mary Ann and St. 
Giles, and 10 to 1 against Gratis, 

NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 

April 24th, 1832—Sr. Gives, 8st. 2lb. (Wheatley,) 
beat Captain Rous’ br. f. Lioness, by Tiresias, out of 
Emma, by Orville, 3 years, 9st. 6lb, R.M. 100, h. ft. 

7 to4 against the winner. 

April 27th.—Handicap Sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns 

each, for two year olds.—D. M. 


5lb.— Wheatley. ..... eisie.e agile 9 recat ae ee ha ara = 1 
Mr. Gratwicke’s gr. f. by Middleton, out of Jest, 
CISC) eee 2 


The following also started, but were not placed. 

Mr. Thornhill’s b.c, by Emilius, out of Sal, (sister 
to Sam,) by Scud, 8st. 51D... 00... .ceececcee eer ceeed 0 

Lord Lowther’s ch. f. Mersey, by Partisan, 

Tots DD ein arene 74 

Lord Exeter's ch. c. by Mountebank, dam by 
Woofal) Wet Sih Wan. sean my tom cere 0 

Sir R. K. Dick’s b. f. Miss Mary Ann, by Truffle, 
8st. 101b 

6 to 4 against St. Giles, who won easily. 
EPSOM. 

June 7th.—The second year of a renewal of the Derby 
Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft. for three year olds ;— 
colts, 8st. 71b. ; fillies, 8st. 21b. Last mile and half. The 
owner of the second horse received 100 sovereigns out 
of the stakes, and the winner paid 100 sovereigns towards 
the expenses of the police.—101 Subscribers. 

Mr. Ridsdale’s ch. c, Sr. Gites, by Tramp, out 


of Arcot Lass.—W. Scott. ..... BIEN «= 0'ianin are aa 
Mr, Vansittart’s ch. c. Perion, by Whisker, out 
of Darioletta.—Boyce,.... 20... 00.0. eccveeaee- cee 2 


The following also started, but were not placed. 
Mr. Gully’s ch. c. Margrave, by Muley, dam by 


Elechon—SuDayerr 01. eae pees... 0 
Lord Chesterfield’s ch. ¢, Non Compos, by Bed- 

lamite, out of Zora, by Selim.—Connolly.......... .. Ot) 
Mr. Mills’ b. f. Kate, by Lapdog, out of Effie 

Deans, by Ashton.—Payis. . . .. Peas asis aistteccass «| 0 
Lord Exeter’s ch. c. Beiram, by Sultan, out of 

Miss Cantley, by Stamford.—W. Arnull............ , 0 
Mr. W. Chifney’s ch f, Emiliana, by Emilius, 

dam by Whisker.—S. Chifney. . . 3 0 


RW-YOR KS PORTING MAGAZINE, AND 
sabres . oe eT \ 
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Mr. Batson’s b. ec. Mixbury, by Catton, out of 


Harriet, by Pericles.—T. Lye... . Jen 0 
Lord Mounteharles’ b. c. Minister, by Catton, dam 

by Orville.—H. Edwards. aa RRIF 
Mr. Shard’s b. c. Revealer, by Reyveller, out of 

Enchantress, by Sorcerer.—S. Jaques... . - 0 
Mr. Forth’s b. c. s, by Middleton, out of La- 

mia, (sister to Quail,) by Gohanna.—Forth 0 
Lord Exeter's ch. c. Spencer, by Sultan, out of 

Duleinea, by Cervantes.—Darling : 0 
Lord Worcester’s b, c. Haymaker, by Wrangler, 

out of Isabella, by Comus.—J. Robinson exit) 
Lord Portarlington’s b. c. Bedouin, by Tramp, 

dam by Camillus.—F. Buckle p ‘ 0 
Lord Lowther’s b. c. Messenger, by Partisan, out 

of Nina, by Selim—W. Wheatley ...... oe 
Lord Lowther’s b. ¢. Lazarone, by Partisan, out 

of Trictrac, by Dick Andrews.—J. Chapple. ..... 0 
Mr. Hunter's b. c. by Partisan, dam by Orville, 

out of Pea Blossom.—8. Robinson. : Scand!) 
Mr. West's ch. c. by Claude Lorraine, out of An- 

gelica, by Fyldener.—Calloway.. . . ...0 


Lord Orford’s ch. e. by Whisker, out of Selma, 


by Selim.—Knat,......... aeeeneate Seat) 
Sir G. Heathcote’s br. c. Damascus, by Reveller, 
out of Jane Shore, by Woful—Wright.. ............. 0 


Mr. Garritt’s b. c. Wallace, by Sir Huldibrand, 
out of Birmingham Countess.—(Carried 9st. 6lb.)_. . 0 
3 to 1 against St. Giles, 4 to 1 against Perion,6 to1 
against Margrave, 15 to 2 against Mixbury, 12 to 1 
against Kate, 25 to 1 against Trustee, 20 to 1 against 
Minster, 20 to 1 against Beiram, 25 to 1 against 
Gratis, 30 to 1 against Non Compos, and 50 to 1 
against Damascus. 5 
After eleven attempts, the field, consisting of twenty- 
two horses, started, and, as soon as they were a little 
settled, George Edwards, on Trustee, took the lead, 
which he spiritedly maintained to Tottenham Corner; 
Kate second, Perion third, and Beiram fourth, with St. 
Giles and Margrave at hand, Non Compos and two or 
three others tolerably well up. Here George Edwards 
took a glance of the race, and (finding that St. Giles was 
going the pace well) laid the whip into his horse, and 
brought them into straight running at a severe bat, thereby 
preventing any of his opponents from waiting upon St. 
Giles, and beating him for speed. This order of things 
went on to within a distance and a half, when Scott took 
a gentle and judicious pull, with which he went in a 
clever winner by a length anda half. Perion was second, 
beating Trustee about a neck, third. 


THOUGHTS ON BLOOD HORSES. 
(Continued from page 135.) 
Stable Management in general—Getting into condition—Trainin, 


for the Turf—Difference between the American and English 
Modes—Racing—Bringing a horse round after a hard day-— 


Race Riders, hints to—Their different positions in the saddle 
‘occasion more or leas distress to the horse, and on addition or 
‘diminution of wei eae and Plating—Pacee—Propor- 
Maniearaadicgrs lem 


Iris to be presumed that the hairupon his body, neck, &c. 


ereditary blemishes and defecte, &c. 


is by this time perfectly dry; this being the case, strip 
him, and with a currycomb (of the fine short tooth kind) 
go over his neck, body, arms, and thighs, as far down as 
the knees and hocks; next, wisp him well over with 
straw—now take your ecurrycomb and brush, and brush 
him briskly all over, and lastly, rub and wipe him well 
with a clean dry woollen or linen cloth ; (I prefer woollen 
cloths as rubbers even in warm weather, though many 
use linen ;) now throw over him a sheet or blanket, as 
the state of the weather or season of the year may be, and 
lead him out to where there may be some litter thrown 
out near the stable, and turn him round upon it once or 
twice, to induce him to stale or make water, which the 
stable boys soon teach colts to do by whistling to them, 
and moving them a little too and fro; this done, take him 
back to his stall, put on his clothing, and secure them with 
a good body roller, and take off his bridle ; now give him 
his breakfast, or 9 o’clock morning feed, and while he is 
eating it, chaff or rub his legs from the knees and hocks 
downwards, with a clean cloth or the naked hand, not 
omitting also to rub the knees and hocks ; the skin on the 
knee pans and caps of the hocks ought to be rendered 
pliable and free from adhesion. As soon as he has finish- 
ed his feed of grain, shake up his bedding, give him his 
accustomary allowance of hay, and lastly, stuff his feet 
with a mixture of clay and fresh cow dung, equal parts, 
this is the common stuffing, but what I conceive equally 
efficacious and cooling, and much more convenient and 
cleanly, is to take wads of tow, wet them, and press them 
into the hollow parts of the feet, take a flat splinter of 
wood and lay across the foot, outside of the tow, letting 
the ends catch under the edges of the shoe, which will 
prevent the tow from washing out; it can be replenished 
with water as often as you please, and taken out without 
trouble whenever the horse goes to exercise, and as 
moisture is all that is to be required by stopping the feet, 
I consider it to be preferred ; shut up the stable and leave 
him to rest quietly.’ This ceremony ought to be got 
through with, and the stable shut up by half past 8 o’clock 
in the morning, or 9 at latest. 

About half past 11 o’clock return to the stable, put on 
the bridle, and lead him out to walk, and after walking 
about 10 or 15 minutes upon clean ground, give him, at 
once or twice, some water, keeping him walking while 
giving the water, and for about 10 minutes after it—this 
will occupy about half an hour—now take him back to 
the stable, strip him, brush him well all over, and rub his 
body well with a clean dry cloth—now put his clothes on 
again, and secure them well with the body roller; give 
him his noon feed of grain, and during the time he is eat- 
ing it, occupy yourself by rubbing down his legs, and chaff- 
ing his knees and hocks—then give him his usual allow- 
ance of hay, and again shut up the stable. At3 o'clock 
return to him, take off his clothes, give him a light rub- 
bing, and wipe his body over with a cloth, now pnt on 
the blankets or sheet, (as the case may be,) which he wears 
during exercise, and his body cloth, or body part of his 
dress, and breastpiece, and throw the saddle on his back, 
give him his feed of grain, and chaff his legs while he is 
eating it; this finished, put on his hood and bridle, draw 
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the girths of the saddle sufliciently tight, and go out to 
exercise, allowing him to walk a full hour as already re- 
commended, before you strike into a gallop, giving the 
same as also the other part of his exercise, with yery little 
deviation from that of the morning, with this difference 
only; should the afternoon be warm, the length of the 
gallop may be curtailed a little, and the pace moderated. 
The walking exercise, and the process of watering must 
be gone through, as also the operations of washing legs 
and feet, cleaning, rubbing, currying, and brushing the 
body, rubbing and chafling legs, &c. &c. without any 
variation from that of the morning, after which, and he 
has had his feed of grain, a good bed of straw giyen him, 
and his allowance of hay, shut up the stable; this ought 
to be done by 6 o'clock, or half after at latest. About 9 
o’clock return to the stable, give him his feed of grain, 
and while he is eating, chaff his legs as usual, then give 
him his allowance of hay, shake up his bed, see that his 
body clothes are all in their proper place, and properly 
secured by the roller, and lock up the stable forthe night. 
You ought to be in the stable a little before the break of 
day, when the first thing to be done, is to take off his 
night clothes or dress, then brush him well over, wipe 
his head and neck well; and put on the clothes he wears 
in morning exercise, regulating the warmth thereof by 
the weather, now give him his feed of grain which ought 
on No account to exceed two quarts; if a colt not to ex- 
ceed one, or one and a half; rub his legs while he is eat- 
ing, put on his hood and bridle, and the moment it is 
light enough to distinguish objects, go forth to exercise, 
and proceed in the same way you did the day previous, 
which continue for six or seyen days, when you ought to 
give a sweat, for which you ought the day preyious to 
prepare him, adhering to the following directions :— 
The morning of the day preceding that on which he is to 
sweat, let him have his usual exercise, and feeds of grain 
and hay, until his noon feed at 12 o'clock ; after which 
give him little or no hay, to supply the place of which, 
and by way of relaxing partially the indurated contents 
of the stomach, scald the afternoon and evening feeds of 
grain, and add some wheat bran, forming the same into 
mashes ; lethim have walking exercise only in the after- 
noon, as it is advisable not to heat him, or create thirst; 
shorten his usual allowance of water about one half this 
evening, and when you shut the stable up for the night, 
put on the setting muzzle to prevent his eating his litter. 
The next morning be with him as usual, before the break 
of day, and after brushing him over and adjusting his 
body clothes, give him a small feed of oats, and let him 
go out and walk for an hour or an hour and a half; when 
he returns to the stable, let him have his usual rubbing, 
currying, brushing, &c.; and after that, give him a little 
water, about a gallon, and another sinall feed, about two 
quarts of oats, (but no hay,) and put on the setting muzzle 
again, and leave him until about 10 o'clock, If you have 
other horses in train, you will before this hour haye got 
through with the attention of the morning to them, and 
can take their grooms to assist, moreover, the sun will by 
this time afford some warmth to aid in your operation, 
Now after having swathed your horse’s neck with four or 


five yards of flannel and put another six or eight yards 
in length round his body or waist, put on two, three or 
four blankets, or more, according to the state of the wea- 
ther; over these a large wrapping blanket, the ends or 
corners of which draw round the horse's breast and se- 
cure; over all these put on a body dress, breast-piece, 
and hood, generally reserving un old one for this purpose, 
and lastly, saddle him, and send him to the ground, (\which 
ought to be soft, and if a litle heavy, so much the better,) 
where Jet him walk for three quarters of an hour, or an 
hour; now, with a light weight on his back, let him 
strike into a slow gallop, and let him proceed at a gentle 
rate for three, four, or five miles, asmay be required, until 
he sweats kindly, and you perceive it run down his arms 
and thighs, and drop under his belly freely, when, stop 
him, let the boy dismount, and lead him instantly into 
some building, or if none is at hand, under the lee side 
of some hedge or clump of trees, where he can be shel- 
tered from the wind or cold air; take off his saddle, raise 
up his clothing, and with flat sinooth pieces of wood, 
called scrapers, quickly scrape off the sweat, froth, and 
scum from his back, shoulders, hind quarters, and under 
the belly; wipe him over witha dry woollen cloth, and 
if you can draw out the blanket which was next his skin, 
and which must be wet, and supply its place with a dry 
one, it will be well. The execution of this job will re- 
quire either fiye or three hands, yiz,:—one to hold the 
horse by the head, and either one or two on each side to 
Serape and rub, and the whole operation ought to be 
finished in about three minutes, If you think he has not 
been sufficiently sweated, or if gross and short of work, 
you may let him go on again at a gentle rate, until he 
again sweats freely, after which, strip him, scrape him, 
and quickly wipe him over as b fore, put on his clothes, 
with a dry blanket or two next his body, and walk him 
home to his stable. It is much better to give him his 
sweat, provided he requires much, in two heats in this 
way, than to give it all at once, without stopping him in 
his gallop,—for two reasons; the one, that he will obtain 
relief as to his respiration or breathing; the other, that 
the hot perspiration, if allowed to remain on the surface 
of the body too long during the exercise, will (as also the 
blanket next the skin) become so over heated as to raise 
little blisters, or pimples over the whole body, and will 
have partially the effect of scalding water, so far at least, as 
to cause the hair in many places to peel off'and ereate little 
sores. The mode of treatment which I have pointed out is 
not liable to this evil, and with proper care, is unattended 
with any danger of catching cold. Under an apprehen- 
sion of the evil arising from catching cold, and the danger 
of exposing a horse by stripping him when in a state of 
perspiration, and throwing the same back upon the sys- 
tem while the pores were open; I yentured in several 
instances to differ from the common practice, and deferred 
stripping off his cloths until the perspirable matter ceased 
to flow and began to dry up; but experience convinced me 
that I was wrong; the consequence was, that in several 
instances the skin was in spots here and there scalded, 
and full of little blisters or eruptions, and generally clap- 
ped down tight, as though hide bound, indicative of in- 
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flammation, Under these considerations, and the ex- 
perience which I have had of both modes of treatment, 
I recommend that the scalding perspirable matter be 
scraped off with a smooth wooden scraper, and the body 
wiped over with a dry woollen cloth, as soon as possible, 
after the horse is stopped in his gallop. When taken 
home to his stable, let his legs be well washed as far up 
as the knees and hocks, or e above them, with warm 
water, nearly hot, or as much so as the horse can bear 
without sealding, and then wiped downwards o} 
twice with a sponge, 
with flannel band 


or 
Let them instantly be swathed 


ges, from the hoofs as far up as washed. 
He will exhibit signs of great thirst; therefore gratify 
him at once with half a pailfull of tepid water or gruel, 


- or what is called by some white water; and after his 


head and body have been well rubbed dry with woollen 
cloths, put on him a set of dry clothing; give him a 
mash composed of oats and scalded wheat bran, equal 
parts. After he has cat it, you may give him another 
half pailfull of tepid water or gruel. Now litter him well 
down, give him a small lock of hay, shut up the stable, 
and leave him to rest quictly for two hours; at the expi- 
ration of which time his groom should return to him. 
The bandages should now be taken off, his legs well 
wisped and hand-rubbed, and a dry set of bandages put 
on, A lukewarm masb, composed of wheat bran or 
shorts, with a small portion of oats, (or, what is much 
better, bran and barley malt scalded, into which has 
been put about a table spoonful of flour of sulphur, and 
about an ounce of pulverized nitre,) should now be given 
him; another half pailfull of tepid water may also be 
offered him. And after his body has been well brushed 
over, lead him out of the stable upon some litter, and try 
if he will stale or make water. Then take him back, 
shake up his bed, give him a little more hay, and again 
leaye him to rest until it is time to give him his next 
feed, when he ought to have the bandages taken off his 
legs, and they well hand-rubbed. Then lead him out of 
the stable, and let him walk for nearly an hour. When 
he returns, give his head, neck, and body, the usual 
currying, brushing and rubbing; wipe his legs well 
down, and hand-rub them, and put dry flannel bandages 
onthem again, And should he exhibit any symptoms 
of fever, heaving in the flanks, or unusual difficulty of 
respiration, take two quarts of blood from the neck vein, 
and give him another mash, with another ounce of nitre 
dissolved in it, or in his water. On the other hand, if 
nothing appears to be the matter, omit bleeding, and dis- 
continue the mash; give in place of it his usual feed of 
grain, offer him a pail of tepid water, give him a mode- 
rate allowance of hay, and shut up the stable. About 
9 clock, or just before you go to bed, return to him, and 
observe attentively whether he has any fever. Should 
symptoms appear, you must adopt the remedies which 
will be hereafter prescribed in such cases, when I come 
to speak about bringing a horse round after a hard day, 
or one that has beenovermarked ; but if all appears well, 
you may give him a small feed of grain anda lock of hay, 
or whateveryou think he requires to make him comfortable. 


Shake up his litter, and leave him for the night. 
Vo. I.—39 


You may now be said to have fully entered upon your 
work, in the judicious administration of which consists 
the chief art of training. 1 shall, therefore, proceed to de- 
tail the mode and progress thereof, at this day most gene- 
rally practised by those whose reputation stands high; 
and also endeavor to point out what I consider prevalent 
errors, and suggest some improvements. 

On the morning following the day on which he was 
sweated, the present prevailing practice is to give bim, at 
the termination of each of his gallops, what is called a 
run; that is, to let him come the last 400 yards, or about 
a quarter of a mile, at nearly the top of his speed, and 
in the afternoon of the same day, to give him nothing 
more than a walk, or at mosta light canter. ‘The second 
day after the sweat, to give his gallops at an easy rate, 
and on the third day to resume his full work, both as re- 
gards rate and distance. On the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh days, the same; (unless it be near the termina- 
tion of the train, or the day of the race, when it is the 
practice of some to give these short runs every other day, 
but, generally speaking, they ought to be given every third 
day ;) on or about the eighth day another sweat. This is 
the general routine of work, commencing with the first 
week’s galloping exercise at a very moderate pace, and 
in distance not to exceed a mile; after which pull him 
up and walk a mile; then resume the gallop about an- 
other mile. These gallops are increased gradually, week 
after week, both as to rate and distance, until the first is 
extended to two or two and a half miles, and the second 
to about two miles ; which is the longest distance deemed 
necessary for a horse intended to run heats of four miles, 
unless he be one of those requiring an extra portion of 
work. 

It would be absurd to suppose that all horses are to be 
treated alike, in point of either work or food, or that they 
require to be sweated with equal severity, or to haye the 
same as often repeated. This must depend on the age, 
constitution, and inclination to acquire flesh. I have 
known some, with whom it was absolutely necessary to 
go through this process of sweating every fifth or sixth 
day, and others that did not require it oftener than once 
in ten or twelve. How common it is to see every horse 
in a stable, whether young or old, craven, free going, 
washy and flighty, made to undergo the same daily exer- 
cise. Is it, then, a matter of wonder that one half of 
those put in train are knocked up and laid aside? But 
whatever is the extent of the exercise, let me remind you 
that feed must be proportioned to work, and work to feed, 
and that in regulating and ordering these necessary con- 
comitants, the judgment and skill of the trainer is put to 
the test; for without the one, it is of no consequence 
how well he may be supplied with the other: and we 
may just as reasonably expect to see a dwarf surpass ss a 
giant in strength, as to see a race horse in condition with- 
out a long continuance of good food, good grooming, and 
strong work. 

Ihave stated that the general practice is to give a run 
on the morning following the day on which the sweat 
was given; and although I have witnessed this custom to 


prevail with trainers, some of whom were men of science, 
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and very successful in their turf operations, I must never- 
theless beg leave to differ with these gentlemen ; while 
Tat the same time admit that their long experience and 
success is entitled to the highest consideration. I will 
first state how far, or in what I differ, and then assign my 
reasons. 

Instead of giving this run, as it is termed, the morning 
after the day on which the sweat took place, I would 
only give a walk (that morning) for the space of two 
hours. In the afternoon of the same day give a light and 
easy gallop, the accustomed distance, such as would 
neither heat or cause him to sweat in the least. I would 
give a less portion of both water and hay that evening, 
and put on the setting muzzle when I locked up the sta- 
ble for the night. ‘The next morning, (which would be 
the second after the day of the sweat,) allow him but 
half a feed of grain, previous to going out ; when I would 
give him at the termination of each gallop a run or brush 
in, of about a quarter ofa mile, at something more than 
three quarters of his speed. In the afternoon of the same 
day his exercise should be confined chiefly to walking. 
Ifa gallop is given, it ought to be very light; but I should 
omit itunless he was short of work. The day following, 
which will be the third after that of the sweat, give his 
regular work. On the fourth, in the moming, the same. 
In the afternoon of this day you may give, if full of flesh 
or short of work, a fogging; that is to say, somewhat 
quicker work than usual, under an extra blanket; or you 
may, if the weather is warm, reverse it by giving the fog- 
ging in the morning, with light work in the afternoon. 
On the fifth, his usual exercise. On the sixth, the same, 
with this difference only, if near the latter part of his 
train, that you may let himgo a little brisker occasionally, 
by way of abrush. On the seventh, his regular full exer- 
cise in the morning; but in the afternoon let his gallop 
be light, by no means such as to heat him or create thirst, 
as he is to undergo a sweat the day following, which will 
be the eighth day from that of his last sweat. Shorten 
his allowance of hay in the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing allow him rather a scant portion of water, and put 
the setting muzzle on when you leave him for the night. 
The next morning, being the eighth since the last sweat, 
treat him as already directed as to feed, water, walking, 
exercise, &c.,and proceed to give his second sweat, adher- 
ing strietly to the instructions given. 

The reader will readily perceive, that in what I differ 
from the present general practice, most essentially is, in 
not giving the run the morning succeeding that of the 
sweat, but deferring it until the second day thereafter ; 
and in this deviation I cannot but think I am correct. 
If otherwise it remains to convince me that it is proper 
to give a sharp gallop, nearly, if not quite at the top of 
speed, with a horse’s bowels relaxed and distended, the 
day and evening immediately preceding, with bran 
mashes and a plentiful supply of gruel or tepid water; 
in one of which one or two ounces, of nitre has in all 
pte been dissolved, and the like means used to 
penis Soper dal which, after heavy 
knows that giving quick a kc no Serene 

tk or severe exercise to a 


horse who has had his fill of water the evening previous, 
is contrary to reason, and in direct contradiction of all 
rules and the general received idea of proper stable 
management. And there is no doubt, but that many 
a horse, by adhering to this method, has been hurried 
into a run, early on the morning following that of his 
sweat, not only with his belly full of water and soft feed, 
but before it was ascertained whether the sweat given 
the day previous was productive of any indisposition or 
loss of appetite. Whereas, had one day been allowed to 
intervene, any inconvenience resulting therefrom would 
have had time to show itself, and this run consequently 
omitted. Every man, the least conversant with training, 
or the care of horses subject occasionally to hard duty, 
knows that sudden and severe exertion is"apt to throw 
the animal off his feed, if too often repeated, or carried 
beyond his constitutional stamina, or ability to undergo, 
from the want of being in sufficient condition ; and that 
it often requires both time and skill to bring him again to 
his appetite, without which all quick and long work must 
cease, That heavy sweats are sometimes productive of 
this state of things, when injudiciously given, or to too 
great an extent, or the animal improperly treated during 
the same, or after having undergone it, cannot be denied. 
Such is the difference in the constitution and hardiness 
of horses, that what would operate as a severe shock to 
one, would be met by another without the slightest in- 
convenience. If, then, the sweat from any cause has 
been productive of fever, loss of appetite, debility, or any 
other unwelcome result, can italways be discovered by 
break of day the next morning ?—I judge not. How 
absurd, then, to give a repetition of exercise, and that, too, 
of the most violent kind, before ascertaining the effect of 
the portion already and so recently administered. Under 
these considerations, I must continue to believe it a more 
prudent course to defer giving this run, or any further 
violent exercise, until the second day. So much for 
sweats and runs. 

We will now return to where I left the horse about 
taking his second sweat, on the eighth day, after that on 
which he had received the first. This having been gone 
through without any inconvenience, you may now, on 
the second day thereafter, (beiug the day on which you 
are to give the run,) increase the length of the first divi- 
sion of his gallop to a mile and a half, both morning and 
evening, continuing the second part of the gallop, as here- 
tofore,toamile. In other respects, give his work through- 
out the weekas heretofore directed. On the afternoon of 
the seventh day prépare him for a sweat, and on the 
eighth day sweat him again. This third sweat being 
given, on the second day after it, give his run as hereto- 
fore, and increase the length of the second division of 
his gallop also to a mile and a half. Go on with his 
work throughout the week without any other deviation. 
On the afternoon of the seventh day again prepare to 
sweat, and on the eighth give it to him, which will be the 
fourth time of his having gone through this process ; and 
the perspiration, which at the commencement was thick, 
frothy, and of a gummy adhesive nature, will now have 
become thin, and run off nearly as clearas rain water. Give 
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him his run on the second morning, and increasé the first 
division of his gallop, morning and evening, to two miles, 
Let him have his usual routine of work throughout this 
week. On the seventh day prepare him again, and on the 
eighth give him his fifth sweat. He will now have been 
five weeks in galloping exercise, and if all has gone well, 
will be in condition to enable you to form some opinion 
of what is to be expected from him in point of speed, 
but not as to continuance, for he has as yet had nothing 
like a sufficiency of long and strong work to enable 
him to go déstance ; and hereafter bear in mind, that if 
you ever attempt to give a horse a trial of any distance 
like two, three or four miles, before he is in condition to 
undergo it, that you may despair of getting a good run 
. outof him during that train. Nothing is so destructive; 
and after being disappointed in the result, as you certainly 
will be, you may keep on with your training,.and give trial 
after trial, and the odds are a hundred to one that he pro- 
gressively falls off, in place of improving, unless he is one 
of those hard, iron-like craven animals, whose constitution 
is proof against every thing. But, to return to our horse. 
On the morning of the second day, after this fifth sweat, 
in place of giving the usual ran, 1 would give him a wial 
ofa single mile. Itis to be presumed that you have other 
horses, or at least one other in train; (for it is dull busi- 
ness, as also attended with inconvenience on many 
accounts, training one alone;) if not, procure one, and 
of that character that might serve as a trial horse, provi- 
ded your own is young or untried. Now, after having 
allowed them to walk for about an hour, strip them naked, 
saddle them as for a race, put up their due weights, give 
them a fair start, direct the riders to do their best, and 
let them go a mile, You ought to be provided with a 
good stop watch, with second hand, and take the time 
correctly. If he performs in not to exceed two minutes, 
in this first trial, you may have hopes of him, as it is to 
be presumed he had on his common shoes ; and the dif- 
ference as to time, between shoes and racing plates, is, 
according to the best calculations and experiments, three 
seconds in a mile in favor of the latter; therefore, 
this would give his time with plates, 1 m. 57 s.—at which 
he could not be calculated upon as a winner, did you not 
expect him to improve; as itis done in these days in 1 
m. 48s. and 1m. 4% s.; but this is very rare ;—1 m. 50 s. 
1m. 51 s.and 1 m. 52s. are more common, and will win 
four times out of five even upon courses noted for giving 
the quickest time. As you may calculate the time of 
your horse, supposing he had plates on, at 1 m. 57 s. you 
may reasonably look for him shortly to improve, (when 
he comes to have more quick work,) five or six seconds 
in a mile, and therefore consider him as worthy of further 
attention. In the afternoon of this day (having had his 
mile run) you give only walking exercise. His treat- 
ment, after this trial, need not differ from what you have 
been accustomed to give after his usual brushing gallops, 
except that you must remember to wash his legs with 
warm water, and swathe them with flannel bandages ; 
giving him some gruel or tepid water, and a single mash 
of sealded bran and oats, equal parts. Now increase the 
length of the first division of his gallop in the morning 


to two miles and a half, leaving the second part, as also 
his afternoon gallops, as during the last week, at two 
miles each; and go on throughout the week with the 
same routine of work, and in the same ratio as heretofore 
directed ; not omitting to give occasionally, on or about 
the fourth day after the sweat, a fogging, or a little brisk- 
er work than that of his every day exercise, and on the 
eighth day let him again have a sweat. He will now 
have been six weeks in galloping exercise, and will have 
had six sweats, and in condition, as we may suppose, to 
take a run of two miles, which ought now to be given, 
for the double purpose of putting him upon his wind, (or, 
as the English trainers would say, of “getting the length 
into him,”) and of ascertaining whether he improves and 
what he is madeof. Therefore, again on the second day 
after the sweat, having prepared him for a trial by cur- 
tailing his hay, lessening his feeds of grain after 12 
o’clock one half, as also his water, give him, on the morn- 
ing of, the run, not more than two or three swallows of 
water, nohay, and only half of his usual feedofgrain. Send 
him with your trial horse to the ground, and after they 
have walked an hour, strip them, wet the saddle clothes 
a litle with a sponge, saddle them, put up their due 
weights, bring them up cool and evenly to the start, and 
let them go their best pace for two' miles. If he performs 
it, with his common exercise shoes on, in four minutes, 
(the ground being in good order,) you may consider him 
as a horse of good promise ; but I should haye hopes of 
him should he even occupy 4 m. 4 s. this being his first 
run of so great a length. When he has been walked 
until cool, treat him as you would a horse after a race, in 
conformity with the instructions which I shall hereafter 
give. In the afternoon of this day you will, as heretofore 
directed after a run, give him only a walk. His exercise, 
throughout this week, ought to be similar to that of the 
last, with this difference only, that you may increase the 
first division of his afternoon gallop to two and a half 
miles also, Your daily work will now be carried up to 
the full extent given to a horse calculated to run heats of 
four miles, viz:—In the morning, after having walked an 
hour, gallop two and a half miles ; then stop and walk 
one mile ; next proceed with the second division of the 
gallop, two miles. In the afternoon the same, unless the 
weather should be very warm, when, in that case, you 
may curtail each part of his gallops half a mile, or allow 
him to go at a very moderate pace. 

You have now arrived at full work, and by persisting 
in it with care and attention, for two weeks longer, your 
horse will be in order toengage in any race—even should 
it be one of three or four mile heats. Your exercise must 
now occasionally be given somewhat quicker. About 
every third day you ought to give a brushing gallop of 
about a quarter of a mile, up the stretch or straight run- 
in. This is the prevalent practice. But what 1 like 
better, especially for a horse calculated to run long dis- 
tances, is, to let him go off moderately the first mile, ata 
common exercising pace, also, round the first turn or quar- 
ter of the second mile at the same rate; and as soon as he 
enters upon the back side of the course, or training 
ground, (which generally is nearly a straight line fora 
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’ quarter of a mile,) let him out, and cause him to go his 
best pace. As you enter upon the last turn or sweep 
take him again in hand, until he gets round it; and as 
soon as he enters upon the stretch or straight run-in, let 
him come home at a telling pace. I am satisfied that 
this mode is better calculated to give him wind, (and 
wind is strength,) and to teach him to go along at a 
steady rate, collected and regular in his stride, than when 
merely giving one of those short quick spurts of only 
400 yards, which put every sinew to the test. 

Should you find, that notwithstanding the exercise 
and sweats, (regularly given as directed,) your horse 
continues above himself in condition, and is too gross and 
full of flesh, and you are afraid to give him more se- 
vere exercise, on account of injuring his limbs, or taking 
away his speed, (things worthy of consideration,) give 
him one of the following alterative balls every week: 

Take cinnebar of antimony, .3 ounces. 
Balsam of sulphur,.. . - 2 do. 
Nitre in powder, -4 do. 
Camphoray seeericc ts =52 Se dealers 

To be divided into ten balls. It also acts as a febri- 

fuge after a severe day’s work. Or you may take— 
Flour of sulphur,. . . 
Liver of antimony, . 3 
Nitre in powder,......--........20. ‘ 

Mix and give for one dose daily for a few days, with 
occasional mashes. Its good effects will be soon visi- 
ble. 

After having been at work for seven or eight weeks, 
and ave will say ten or twelve days after this last run or 
trial of two miles, you may want to ascertain whether 
you dare yenture to back your horse in a race of four 
miles ; or, should you be a subscriber to a poststake of 
that distance, you ought to find out if it will do to rely 
uponhim. For whatever youropinion of his good qualifi- 
cations on the score of endurance is, it may turn out erro- 
neous ;—the only sure criterion is actual test. Therefore 
prepare him for the trial, as though for an actual race, as 
follows, which ceremony is known by the appellation of 
setting a horse. 

Twould deal out his hay witha sparing hand for two days 
previous to therace, and on the morning of the day imme- 
diately preceding it, his exercise ought to be very light, and 
on the afternoon only a walk. I would notgive him more 
than half of his accustomed allowance of hay during this 
day. At noontime of this same day I would allow him 
his usual feed of grain; (but be sparing with water ;) and 
when the stable was shut up, put on the setting muzzle. 
At the next feeding hour, (which would be 3 in the 

“afternoon,) let him have only about two thirds of his 
usual feed, and only a few bites of hay, given ont of the 
hand, When he returns from his afternoon walking ex- 
ercise, give him about half his usual quantity of water 
only ; and after he has been rubbed and well cleaned, 
only about half his regular feed of grain, and two or three 
mouthfuls of hay. Pat on the muzzle, and leave him 
until about 9 o'clock; now return to the stable, and let 
him again have about the half of a regular feed of grain, 
and after it, give from your hand, a few mouthfuls of hay ; 


put on the muzzle, be sure that it is securely fastened, 
and leave him for the night. The next morning, be with 
him a little before daybreak, give him about two quarts 
of grain; and after his legs have been well hand-rubbed, 
and his body also well wiped off, let him go out and 
walk for about an hour and a half—when he returns, and 
has been well cleansed and rubbed, give him about a gal- 
lon of water, and one quart of grain; we will suppose 
that your race is to take place at 1 o’clock, therefore at 
11 o’clock, take him out of the stable, lead him round 
for about 10 or 15 minutes, take him back, now strip off 
his clothes, and rub and wipe him over with dry cloths, 
and put on the clothing and dress in which he is to appear 
on the course; give him another quart of grain, and after 
it one or two swallows of water,andno more, Now lead 
him out upon some litter, and endeavor to induce him to 
make water ; take him back to his stall, and hand-rub his 
legs ; after which, wait until it is time to go to the 
course, where you ought to arrive 15 minutes at least 
before the hour of starting, that you may lead him about 
and walk a litNe, and let him view the erowd, by which 
means, if a young horse, he will get oyer any agitation 
or alarm, which so great a concourse of people might at 
first occasion. We will now suppose, that in preparing 
your horse for the intended trial of four miles, that you 
have strictly adhered to the foregoing instructions, and 
with your trial horse, or the one calculated to run in 
company, are on the ground—all things being in readi- 
ness, and the due weight of each horse adjusted, strip 
and saddle without delay ; give the riders orders not to 
wait for each other, but to make their best play ; let them 
mount, and your stop watch being in readiness, give the 
word; his trial being over, treat him as you would, had 
he actually been engaged in a race, according to the in- 
structions hereafter given. If he runs the four miles in 
8m. 8 s. in common shoes, equal to about 7m. 56 s. with 
plates, this being his first trial of four miles, you may be 
proud of him, as he will doubtless improye with proper 
care and management; but should he take 8 m. 15 s. or 
longer, recollecting that he did his two miles on a for- 
mer trial in good time, you may with propriety conclude, 
that the distance of four miles has proyed too much for 
him ; and that in all probability the falling off was in the 
last mile. Under these considerations it would not be adyi- 
sable for him to engage at present ina race, beyond heats 
of three miles. I have now carried you through all the mi- 
nuti of a long and tedious training, according to our 
American system, with the exception of instructing you 
how to treata horse after a hard day, or when over mark- 
ed, which I shall treat of when I come to speak of racing ; 
and shall presently show in what the English mode dif- 
fers from the American, But having introduced flannel 
bandages, hot water for legs, and gruel, (things not 
used by any of our trainers,) I must first be permitted to 
tnake some observations upon their utility, 

In America, the use of flannel bandages, when applied 
with hot water to legs, are scarcely known; and it is 
only within a few years past, that they have been 
brought into use in England. So great, however, has 
become the sense of their utility, that they are at this day 
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not only applied to the race horse, but have beeome an 
appendage to the clothing of hunters. 

. A writer in the English Sporting Magazine, over the 
signature of Nimrod, whose productions are entitled to 
the highest consideration, and attentively read by the 
whole sporting community, says :— 

“When I first began to keep hunters, we knew no- 
thing of those great restoratives in the stable, flannel ban- 
dages, hot water for legs, and gruel; except in case of 
illness they Were never thought of. An old writer on 
farriery, the Sieur Le Fosse, speaks of ‘the great advan- 
tage of keeping horses’ legs warm 


as preventing glan- 
ders and other accidents.’ 


But it is only within’ these 
few years, that bandages have been applied as part of the 
clothing of a hunter; the ‘benefit of which is in my 
-opinion incalculable. 


By their uses circulation is kept 
up in those parts where it is apt to be most languid ; and 
the practice of washing legs in very warnr water, and 
swathing them in very large folds of 
sorenes and inflam 


annel, takes off 
ation ftom blows and other in- 
juries, which all hunters are liable to in a run over a 
strong country. Another advantage attending them is, 
that they admit of a horse being shut up in half the time 
it formerly required to 


in him, which enables him to 
lie down and roll, whieh he will always do, if in a loose 
house before he gets Stiff from his work.” 

If then, the use of these bandages and hot water, are of 
such essential service to the limbs ofa hunter, how much 
more requisite must they be for the race horse, who is 
kept at galloping exercise, morning and evening every 
day, with little intermission, and sometimes put to quick 
and severe trials. Every person who has had to do with 
training for the turf, is sensible of the frequent and nu- 
merous occurrences which injure the limbs, and but too 
often render horses of the greatest promise useless as 
racers. Independent of permanent injuries, we may take 
into the account, windgalls, puffed and swelled hocks, 
legs rendered sore to the touch, strained or swollen back 
sinews, and that kind of soreness, sometimes distin- 
guished by the appellation of buckskins; all or a greater 
part of which, would in a great measure be prevented, or 
yield to the application of bandages and hot water, as 
prescribed. I do not wish to be understood, as directing 
their constant application, night and morning after the 
usual exercise, but when a horse has undergone a sweat, 
a brisk aud sharp ruo, trial gallop, race, orany extra work, 
Twould onno account omit them, being sensible, that the 
greatest benefit is to be derived from their application. 
Experience having taught me, that they (as Nimrod 
says) “promote circulation, take off soreness, and pre- 
vent legs from swelling ;” to all which, horses at high 
keeping, and strong work are liable. 

While speaking of swelled legs, I will give you a re- 
medy in case you should ever be so unfortunate as to have 
a horse in that predicament near the day of his race. I 
first met with it in a book published in England, in 1814, 
written by that celebrated sportsman, Colonel George 
Hanger. For an account of this medicine, which in its 
nature is simple and innocent, and its effect quick and cer- 
tain, I shall give Col. Hanger’s relation :— 
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“About thirty years ago, when I was confederate upon 
the turf with my friend Mr. Robert Pigott when his 
celebrated horse Shark was at his best, Mr. Pigott trust- 
ing the whole conduct of his stables to me, I came some 
days before the meetings to try his horses and my own, 
and to see his horse Shark take his last sweat, before he 
ran with Lord Abingdon’s Leviathan—fora very largesum 
of money we both had depending on that race. Shark 
went through his sweat, at the dawn of day, very well, 
and to my perfect satisfaction ; after which he was 
taken home, fed, and locked up till 12 o’clock at noon.— 
At 12 o'clock when the trainer, Thomas Price, and my- 
self came into his stable, we found all his legs swelled, 
his hind legs very much indeed, quite up to the hocks, 
and his fore legs considerably. I was much alarmed, 
and told Thomas Price to keep the door locked, ‘that none 
of the boys might see the condition he was in, and that 
T would send a servant to Mr. Pigott to inform him, that 
he might get his money off? Price said, ‘sir, you are 
alarmed at that which is of no consequence whatever ; 
horses’ legs, after sweating, frequently fly, and I assure 
you I have had many horses more swelled than Shark is. 
Provided his legs are not fine by to-morrow night, I will 
suffer death—and to prove to you my sincerity, I will, if 
you willallow me, stand every shilling you have on the race, 
and Iknow you have a very large sum depending. I will 
give him something, which, by to-morrow night, shall 
make his legs as fine as they were yesterday.’ 

“*You shall give him nothing,’ said I, ‘ unless you tell 
me what the medicine is composed of.” 

“Tt is the most simple and innocent of medicines, sir ; 
I will write it down for you, and you shall go yourself to 
the apothecary’s and have it made up, and see it given to 
him yourself. It is this ; one pound of nitre and a half 
pound of sulphur, ( flour of brimstone,) mixed up into a 
mass with molasses. 

“For Shark, I had it made with honey, being so valu- 
able a horse, but I have never given it to any other horse 
except made up with molasses, and I look upon the honey 
and molasses both as only vehicles to cits nitre and 
sulphur. 

“ Before one o'clock, I gave Shark a ball of it as large 
as a good sized hen’s egg; at night another; the next 
morning another; and in the evening, about 5 o’clock an- 
other. At night when we shut the stable up, we could 
scarcely perceive that his legs were at all swelled, and at 
daybreak the next morning his legs were as fine as they 
ever had been. 

“He had two balls given him the first two days, but 
only one every day after, until the day he started for the 
match, which was seven days after he had taken his 
sweat. His exercise was stopped only two days, during 
which time he was only walked, which I am convinced 
benefitted him, for he was a delicate horse.” 

Col. Hanger goes on to say, that he has since given 
these sulphur and nitre balls to some hundreds of horses 
both of the turf and road, with similar success ; and I can 
with confidence assert, that, in the course of my practice, 
Thave administered it tomany ofall classes, with the most 


beneficial effect. 
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Before I take leave of our American system of training, 
there is one practice I shall note, the discontinuance of 
which, I am led to believe, would be a further improve- 
ment. It is that of harrassing the horse at noontime, 
when watered, with a walk of twenty minutes or half an 
hour. I say harrassing,as I am confident that between 
his morning and afternoon exercise, he requires every 
moment’s quiet rest that the space will admit of, and 
were the time taken up by this walk, occupied in brush- 
ing him over, and hand-rubbing his legs while eating his 
grain, it would, independent of the unnecessary annoy- 
ance, be so much saved. 1 will be answerable, no doubt, 
that the horse requires to be moved about to prevent the 
water, given him at this time, occasioning cold chills or 
the like. If the weather and water, are both cold, the 
chill ought to be taken off the latter, by the admixture of 
a little warm water. If on the other hand, the weather 
is warm, and you are compelled to resort to a cold spring 
or well, (which ought to be avoided if possible, ) set a pail 
full of the water in the sun for half an hour previous to 
watering time, and every objection on the score of cold, 
or cold chills, will be removed. I would lead the horse 
out of the stable at noontime, more to induce him to stale 
upon some litter contigious, than for the purpose of offer- 
ing him his water, which may be given him if you please, 
while out, but the walk I would omit, if only on account 
of its inutility. An OLp TurrMan. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ENGLISH TURF. 


“Having received accounts of some of the late meetings 
in England, we now give in detail those upon some of 
the principal courses. 

LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS. 

April 7—The business since our last quotation has 
been principally on the Riddlesworth and Oatlands, the 
interest on which is very considerable. For the Riddles- 
worth, the changes in the course of the week have been 
important. On the first, Lord Jersey’s mare, Joanna, had 
taken the lead of Anglesea, and was backed with spirit. 
Tt would appear, howeyer, that there is a “ screw loose,” 
for, on the fourth, she fell back to 3 to 1 and 7 to 2, with 
plenty of betters and no takers; in fact, she was only 
nominally in the market. Anglesea resumed his lead, 
and had lots of supporters at 2 to 1. Silyertail was ulso 
backed. The field for the Oatlands is large, and the spe- 
culation extensive, Consol, Beriam, and Lady Fly, are 
in most request; but Argent, Hokee Pokee, and the Mouse 
colt, are in favor with a numerous party ; the handicap- 
Ping is allowed to be very fair. Betting on the Derby 
has been confined to a few horses. Prince Llewellyn is 
now in W. Chifney’s stable; a Mr. F., who is known to 
be in some way connected with the horse, took 2600 to 
400 on the fourth, and offered to goon. Glaucus, how- 
ever, is 80 close on his quarters, that anybody will take 6 
to 5 between them. Neither Revenge, Forester, nor 
Moses has been backed this week; nor has Emeline or 
Bravo been mentioned for some days. The Landscape 


colt is quoted at 20 to 1, and Nonsense has found several 
backers at 25 to 1. Nothing fresh on the Oaks, beyond 
a marked improvement in Weeper. No betting on the 
St. Leger. The odds up to the fifth were as under :— 

Rivptesworra.—2 to I against Anglesea, taken free- 
ly ; 7 to 2 against Silyertail colt, taken; and 7 to 2 against 
Joanna, nominal price. 

OatLanps.—7 to 2 against Consol, taken; 6 to 1 against 
Beiram, taken freely ; 6 to 1 against Lady Fly; 7 to1 
against Hokee Pokce, taken; 7 to l against Argent, taken; 
7 to 1 against Mouse colt, taken; and 10 to 1 against 
Rounceval. 7 to 4 against Consol and Lady Fly, taken; 
and 2 to 1 on Consol against Lady Fly, taken. 

Dersy.—6 to 1 against Prince Llewellyn, 13 to 2 
taken; 7 to 1 against Glaucus; 9 to J against Revenge; 
1] to 1 against Forester; 15 to 1 against Moses’ dam; 
20 to L against Landscape; 23 to 1 against Twatty ; 25 
to 1 against Nonsense, taken; and 25 to 1 against Brayo. 
600 to 400 on Revenge against Moses; 1000 to 25 against 
Glaucus and Weeper winning Derby and Oaks, taken; 
1000 to 30 against Llewellyn and Weeper for the same 
events, takem; even between six and the field. 

Oaxs.—8 to ] against Weeper; 12 to 1 against Octave; 
14 to 1 against Fanny Grey; 17 to 1 against Deception ; 
20 to 1 against Mantilla, taken; 20 to 1 against Diversi- 
ty; 25 to 1 against Tarantella; and 30 to 1 against Sis- 
ter to Augustus, taken, 

Cuester Trave Cur, P. P.—4 to 1 against Her High- 
ness; 9 to 2 against Pickpocket; 5 to 1 against Clarion; 
8 to 1 against Chester; 8 to 1 against Independence; and 
14 to 1 against Giovanni, 7 to 2 against Mr. Beards- 
worth’s two, 


NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 

Friday, April 12.—The Craven Meeting brought to- 
gether a strong mustet of the higher class of sportsmen, 
but not so full an assemblage of the “middle men” as 
might reasonably have been expected—in fact, the com- 
pany was essentially aristocratic. This can only be ac- 
counted for by the general depression of the times; for, 
even with those who were present, the want of spirit and 
money was sufficiently manifest. Other things contribu- 
ted to give a character of dulness to the races—the stakes, 
with scarcely an exception, were entirely destitute of in- 
terest beyond the moment; the three-year-olds mostly cut 
up indifferently, and the weather, to be in keeping, was 
any thing but favorable. The Craven Srakes on the 
Monday wus conclusive of the extraordinary goodness of 
Camarine: she made running, and beat a field of eight 
horses without difficulty ; it then turned out (thanks to the 
regulations for starting) that Fang (of whom the public 
heard enough last year) and Lady Charlotte had remained 
behind, and that consequently it was a false start—how 
easily the mare disposed of these poor creatures may be 
collected from our returns of the week. Our readers may 
probably recollect, that at the ‘close of the racing season 
last year, we pointed out the exceedingly imperfect man- 
ner in which starting was managed at Newmarket. Some- 
thing was done by the Jockey Club, with the intention 
(certainly not the effect) of improving it, for we find in 
the very first race a proof of the inefficiency either of the 
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starter or the rules by which he is or ought to be guided. 
According to the present system, if it be a false start, the 


starter has to ring a bell; now, every body knows, that 
in a short race the horses get away as fast as possible, 
and that if a strong Wind meet them, they cannot hear 
the bell—such was the case on Monday with all but the 
two that remained behind. 'The only way to avoid a dif- 
ficulty of this kind, is to let the sta:ter have a flag, (as at 
Doncaster,) which he will hoist in case of a false start, to 
be answered:by another, placed some distance in adyance 
of the horses—thus, at times, when hearing would be out 
of the question, their eyes would enable the jockeys to 
ascertain whether the start was effective—The Ripp.es- 
wortn was of little interest, either intrinsically or rela- 
tively ; the field was bad, and the winner (a gelding) is 
seqrcely thought of for the Derby—it was the same last 
year and the year before. Weeper made some impression 
by her running on Monday, which she neutralized in her 
match with Clearwell on the following day; Clearwell’s 
form is greatly improved, and the perfect ease with which 
he won makes Glaucus look uncommonly well for the 
Derby ; it must not be forgotten that Weeper had run 
rather a severe race on Monday, and had done a guod 
deal of work in private. Up to Tuesday night Glaucus 
had been backed strongly, and had taken precedence of 
the Welch horse; Revenge and Forester were in statu 
quo; Landscape in adyance of Moses, and Twatty in 
some force at 20 to 1, Nothing had been done on the Oaks 
or St. Leger. The Cotumn Srakes brought outa field of 
bad horses; it was a sharp race between Revelry and 
Dirce, the former winning by only half a length; she is 
half sister to that “flying” nag Mixbury, and probably has 
about as much chance for the Oaks as he had for the Der- 
by; the race altogether does not say much for Lucius, nor, 
in fact, does it enable us to form a very high opinion of 
any of the three-year-olds that have yet appeared. Eme- 
line won the Anson Dinner Srrakes in a canter, but the 
pace was so bad that we are unable to gather from it any 
opinion of his merits; he is a very fine colt, and goes well. 
In the course of this afternoon, the tenth, Emeline was 
backed at 16 to 1; Nonsense and Twatty were also in 
force. For the Oaks, Batson’s mare jumped from 20 to 1 
to 10 to 1; Weeper, Octave, and Deception declining; 
Malibran and Dirce were talked of, but not backed. Blun- 
derer was engaged in a plate on the 10th; no declaration 
of his being drawn was made till the ring was formed, 
and business done under the impression that he would 
start; there was, naturally enough, some grumbling at 
this; and we have no doubt that, had it occurred with 
“Jittle people,” some notice would have been taken of it, 
but “what in the captain is a choleric word, is in the cor- 
poral rank blasphemy.” We haye more than once alluded 
to occurrences of this kind; the evil is easy of cure, and 
ought to have been noticed by the Jockey Club before 
this. On the 11th, Lord Verulam’s Derby colt, out of 
Tredrille, won his race very cleverly ; he is remarkably 
neat and well shaped, and was much admired by some 
very good judges. Gen. Grosvenor’s Falernia ran well 
im both her races; she is in the Oaks, and will, no doubt, 
be backed. The Forrerr Crass of the Oatlands was a se- 


cond edition of the Blunderer business, with this differ- 
ence—that it was still more outrageous. 

‘ On the 12th, a long afternoon’s racing showed us a 
litle more of the Derby favourite that had appeared in 
the earlier part of the week. Emeline was beaten, not 
very cleverly, by Anglesea, and an hour after beat the 
Pledge colt in a canter: as Pledge beat Anglesea in the 
Column Stakes, we are left in the dark as to the actual 
comparative merits of these horses—of their real merits 
there cannot be two opinions. At the same time, it should 
be borne in mind, that the heavy rains in the course of the 
meeting made the ground very sticky, and unfavorable 
for light or leggy horses. The two Oaks mares, Weeper 
and Octave, ran a close race the early part of it, they finish 
very quick; it was so near a thing, that we are induced 
to suspect neither has much chance for the stake at Ep 
som. Another filly in the Oaks, Tarantella, made a bet- 
ter out of it, and will no doubt be backed.— The Port was 
a shocking burlesque on racing; Galata jumped off ata 
rattle, cut down her horses ina double quick time, and 
came in by herself, while the rest where scrambling along 
fifty yards astern. Galata at weight for age would be a 
troublesome customer for Camarine. The effect of this 
day’s racing was to send Emeline from 14 to 1 with 
backers, to the outside; Anglesea obtaining so little cre- 
dit by his victory that a great “book-maker” betted 1000 
to 20 against him after the race. Weeper, Fanny, Grey, 
Octave, and Blue Eyes are out of the market. At the 
close of the week the odds averaged as follows :— 

Deray.—6 to 1 against Glaucus, taken; 15 to 2 against 
Prince Llewellyn, taken ; 9 to 1 against Revenge, taken; 
10 to lL against Forester, taken; 14 to 1 against Moses, 
taken; 14 to 1 against Titian, (Landscape colt,) taken; 
20 to 1 against Twatty; 40 to 1 against Bravo, taken; 
30 to 1 against Tyedrille; 50 to 1 against Anglesea, taken. 
No prices quoted against Lucius or Emeline. 

Oaxs.—9 to 1 against Revelry, taken ; 14 to 1 against 
Vell, taken; 15 to 1 against Falernia; 16 to 1 against De- 
ception ; 20 to 1 against Diversity, taken; 20 to 1 against 
Tarantella. 

Of the many horses entered for the various stakes at 
the last Newmarket Meeting, twelve had “dead” added 
to the nominations. 

Monday, April 8th.— The Craven Stakes of 10 sove- 
reigns each; 2 years, 6st.; 3 years, Sst. 4Ib.; 4 years, 
8st. 131b.; 5 years, 9st. 5lb.; 6 years and aged, 9st. 9b. ; 
A. F.—12 Subscribers, 

Sir M. Wood’s Gamarine, 4 years, (James Robin- 


son.}.. 2... 1 
Mr. M. Sta 
years...... 2 


Mr. Wagstaff’s Fang, by Langar, 3 years........, 3 
4 to 1 on Camarine, who won in a canter by 4 lengths. 

Previous to this there was a false start, in which Cama- 
rine and the following ran the whole distance: Mr. Van- 
sittart’s Rubini, 4 years, came in second ; Colonel Peel’s 
Malibran, 2 years, placed third; Lord Berners’ Brother 
to Chapman, 3 years, placed fourth; Lord Exeter’s Mi- 
nima, 2 years, placed fifth; Duke of Portland’s Theban, 
6 years; Mr, Hunter's Volage, 5 years; Mr. Cooke’s 
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Drover, 3 years; and Mr. T. Wood's c. by Filho, 2 years; 

Camarine won by a length easy. Lady Charlotte and 

Fang not haying started, a fresh race was ordered, when 

all were drawn but these two and the winner; any odds 

on Camarine after the false start. 

A Hanorear of 10 sovereigns each, for 2 and 3 year 
olds; A. F.22 Subscribers, Mr. Forth’s colt by Whisker, 
out of Scandal, 3 years, 8st. llbs.........-..--..- 1 

Mr. Wood’s Ambrosio, 3 years, 9st........-.--.. 2 

The following were not placed:—Lord Exeter’s By- 
zantium, 3 years, 9st.; Mr. Mill’s Kate, 3 years, 8st. 111b.; 
Mr, Chifney’s Emiliana, 3 years, 8st. 10lb.; Sir M. 
Wood’s Amesbury, 8 years, 8st. 10lb.; Sir R. Dick’s Miss 
Mary Anne, 3 years, Sst. 5!b.; Mr. Houldsworth’s Lady 
Barbara, 3 years, Sst. 2lb.; Lord Chesterfield’s Olga, 3 
years, 8st. 2lb.; Mr. Batson’s Banquet, 3 years, 8st.; Mr. 
Ley’s The Hermit, 3 years, 8st.; Mr. Greville’s Sister to 
Tom Thumb, 3 years, 7st. 111b.; Lord Verulam’s colt by 
Troflle, out of Tredrille, 3 years, 7st. 91b,; Mr. Ridsdale’s 
b. g. by Lottery, out of Swiss’ dam, 2 years, 7st. 4lb.; 
Lord Berner’s c. by Oscar, outof Tippettywitchet, 2 years, 
7st. 4lb.; Mr. M. Stanley’s ns. Lady Charlotte, 2 years, 
6st. 121b,; Colonel Peel’s Frailty, 2 years, 6st. 121b.; and 
Duke of Richmond's f. by Wamba, d. by Marmion, 2 
years, 6st. 91b. carried Slb. over weight. 

5 to lagainst Kate, 5 to one against Scandal, 6 to 1 
against Emiliana, 6 to 1 against Miss Mary Anne, 8 
tol against Byzantium. Won easy by alength. 
Forth’s colt and Ambrosia made all the play, and finish- 

ed first and second; Emeliana was third, and Lord Ve- 

rulam’s colt fourth. Winner rode by C. Edwards, 

~ The RiopeswortH Sraxes of 200 sovereigns each, h. 
ft.; colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies, 8st. 41b.; Ab. M.; 17 Subscri- 
bers. 

Lord Jersey’s c." Lucius, by Emilius, Sst. 41b.; J. 
Robinson,. ...... 

Lord Tayistock’s c. Anglesea, by Sultan, out of 
Mona Sstr7b. pie ectecth jee t-Sote = eee tce enue S 2 

The following were not placed:—Mr. Wilson's c. by 
Chateau Margaux, d. by Partisan, out of Silvertail, Sst. 
2lb., was third; Mr. Houldsworth’s Blank, by Lottery, 

' Sst, 4Ib., fourth; and Lord Jersey’s Joanna, by Sultan, 
8st, 4lb,, fifth. 

Betting—6 to 4 against Silvertail, 2 to 1 against An- 
glesea, and 3 to 1 against Lord Jersey's two. 

The only horses fancied were the Silvertail colt and 
Anglesea, Lord Jersey having very few friends, and Blank 
none at all. The latter made the running at a good pace 
as far as the bushes, where he gave way ; Anglesea took 
itup, and with Lucius well laid up, kept his place till 
some one hundred yards from home, where the latter 
challenged, shook him off, and won in rather a slovenly 
manner by a length. There certainly was nothing like 
Derby running in it; Silvertail wasa good third, but the 
other two were completely tailed off, 

The Desert Sraxesof 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. ; colts, 
8st. 7ib.; fillies, Sst, 4lb.; A. F.; 5 Subscribers. 

Lord Chesterfield’s f, Weeper,—Connolly, ........ . 1 


” Mr, Payne's c. by Wrangler, out of Miss Stephen- 
ROU siah cicfaie= 


Lord Conyngham’s Brother to Blythe.............. 3 

Duke of Richmond's c. Ketchup, by Moses, out of 
Mushroom... ... t get ; Habba aaa’ 

6 to 4 against Weeper, 6 to 4 against Brother to 
Blythe—oon by a length cleverly. 

Sweerstakes of 200 sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts, 8st. 
4lb.; 7 fillies, 8st. 4lb.; D. M.; 6 Subscribers. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Brother to Marcus, walked over. 

Match—100, h. ft. Duke of Portland’s ec. by Lottery, 
out of Pledge, 8st. 101b. received from General Grosye- 
nor's f. Felucca, 8st., R. M. 

Match—300 sovereigns, h. ft, Lord Litchfield’s Mount- 
eagle, 8st, 41b., received from Lord Jersey’s Ishmael, 8st. 
7lb,; R. M. 

Match—200 sovereigns, h. ft. General Grosvenor’s 
Glaucus received from Lord Chesterfield’s Elyaston, 8st, 
7ib, each; D. M. 

Match—200 h, ft. Lord Litehfield’s f. by Sligo, out 
of Portrait’s d. received from the Duke of Grafton’s Cym- 
bal, 8st. 4Ib. each; D. M. 

Tuesday, April 9th.—Sweerstakrs of 100 soyereigns 
each, h, ft.5 for colts, 8st.7lb.; fillies, 8st. 41b.; foaled in 
1830; R.M.; (3lb. allowed, &e. ;) 6 Subscribers. 

General Grosyenor’s b. f. Falernia, by Chateau 
Margayix; st bys riuescics heii « mageccedcw assis] 

Duke of Grafton’s ch, c. Fidalgo, by Sultan— 


A severe race between the first three, and won bya 
head only. The winner was bought at Mr, Angerstein’s 
sale for less than 20/. J. Robinson rode the winner. 

Sweersrakes of 150 sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts, 8st. 
Tb. ; fillies, 8st. 41b,; R. M.; 3b. allowed; 6 Subscribers. 

Mr. Houldsworth’s br. c. Despot, by Sultan, 8st. 


Slb:yTDaRobinson, snihaeg a ee weep pele Te bcos 1 
Mr. W. Chifney’s f. by Emilius, out of Shoveller, 
BstiAl be btcice' ett AP Beier eae SiR ORE aks es vin skalfing 2 


kord Exeter's b, 


by Sultan, out of Marinella, 


Propuce Sweersrakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. 


colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies, 8st. 4lb.; D. M.; 3 Subscribers. 
Mr. Stonehewer’s ch. f, Chantilly, by Gustavus, 
DUG OF AV ie) ier tt ate tenet NRE i rinnices 
Lord Exeter’s ¢. by Sultan, out of Marinella. ....... 
6 to 4 on Chantilly, Won by a length—rode by Robin- 
son. 
The Oarrann’s Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft.; D. 
1; 15 Subscribers. 
Mr. Hunter’s Rouncival, 3 years, 6st. 12lb., Nat... ..1 
Duke of Cleveland’s Trustee, 3 years, 7st. Mb... ...2 
The following also started;—Mr. Walker's Consol, 
4 years, 8st. 101b.; Lord Exeter's Beiram, 3 years, 8st. 
11lb.; Mr, Gully’s Lady Fly, 3 years, 7st. 3lb.; Lord 
Burlington’s br. ¢. by Bizarre, out of Mouse, 3 years, 7st. 
6lb.; Mr. Wilson’s Argent, 3 years, 7st. 2lb.; Mr. Gully’s 
Hokee Pokee, 3 years, 7st. 21b. 
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After repeated fluctuations, the odds at starting, ave- 
Reever 7 to Z against the Mouse colt, (taken ;) 

0 2 against Hokee Pokee; 5 to 1 against Trustee, 
(taken ;) 5 to 1 against Consol; 6 to 1 against Beiram, 
(taken ;) 10 to 1 against Rouncival,-and 10 to 1 against 
any other, After the first quarter of a mile, Lady Fly 
made running, if running that can be called which scarcely 
amounted to a gallop; Rouncival was pretty handy till 
near the turn of the lands, where he went to the front at 
an improved pace; at the Duke’s Stand his success was 
certain—Beiram, Consol, Mouse, Lady Fly, and Trustee, 
severally making an ineffectual attempt to get up. 'Trus- 
tee staid the longest and came in second; Consol, not- 
withstanding the great weight he carried, was close on 
the quarters of the latter; Lady Fly being also so well 
up with him, that the judge could not place a third; 
the others were terribly astern. Mr. Hunter is a great 
winner, having backed his own horse, and betted against 
the others to a large amount. 

Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts 8st. 
71b. ; fillies, 8st. 41b.; A. F.; rising 3 years, and got by 
stallions which never covered at a higher sum than 10 
guineas, groom's fee excepted.—7 Subscribers. 

Mr. Hunter’s gr. c. Forester, by Gustavus,—received 
forfeit, 

Of the six that paid, two were by Gustavus, one by Cat- 
ton, one by Camel, one by Chateau Margaux, and one by 
St. Patrick. 

Match—200 sovereigns, hi. {t—T.Y. C. 

Lord Orford’s gr. c, Clearwell, by Jerry, 8st. 71b. 
—Wright, : ; SBE 

Lord Chesterfield’s f. Weeper, 7st. 1b... . soci? 

6 fo 4 on Weeper.— Won by a length easy. 

This match showed a considerable improvement in the 
horse, and neutralized the mare’s race on Monday ; we 
should suppose that her forte is a long distance rather 
than the T. Y. C. 

Wednesday, April 10th.—The Column Stakes of 50 
sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts Sst. 7Ib.; fillies, 8st. 4lb. ; 
R.M.; (3lb. and 5lb. allowed, &c.)—15 Subscribers. 

Mr. Batson’s f. Revelry, by Reveller—Harriet, 
8st. dlb.—Nat ante, beiaaace! 

Lord Chesterfield’s f. Dircé, by Partisan—Anti- 
hope, Sst. 4Ib... 

Mr. Stonchewer's c. Toby, by Tarrare—The 
Witch, 8st. 41b 

The following were not placed = 
c. by Lottery, out of Pledge, 8st. 4lb.; Lord Exeter's f. 
Mantilla, 8st. 41b,; Lord Tavistock’s c. Anglesea, 8st. 
7b. ; Mr. W. Chifney’s b. f. by Emilius, out of Sho- 
veler, 8st. 41b.; and Mr. Wilson’s c. by Chateau Mar- 
gaux, dam by Partisan, out of Silvertail, 8st. 21b. 

3 to 1 against winner, 7 to 2 against Dirce, 5 to 1 
against Anglesea, 6 to 1 each against Toby and 
Pledge colt, and 10 to 1 against Silvertail.— Won by 
half a length. 

Subscription Plate of 50 sovereigns, fortwo years old, 
7st. ; three, Sst. 7Ib.; four, 9st—T.Y.C. Subseribers 
ing 4 guineas, non-subscribers 6 guineas entrance. 

A ie 


Sir M. Wood's ch. c. by Partisan, Sister to 


Scheme, 2 years,—Pavis. ........0.eccceeeeseu08 mack 
Lord Berners? ch. f. by Osear, out of Camarine’s dam, 
Zyears.. .. 2 cacenB. een tivdeteeaceee eae eee 2 


The following were not placed :—Mr. Gully’s Ceres, 
2 years; Mr. Robert’s b. c. by Sultan, out of the Whig’s 
dam, 2 years; and Lord Exeter's brother to Beiram, 2 
years, 

6 t05 against winner, 2 to 1 against Ceres, and 8 (o 1 
against Lord Berners’ f. Won by a head. Ceres 
broke a blood vessel in running. Winner named Con- 
river. 

The Anson Dinner Stakes, of 200 sovereigns each, h. 
ft. 5 colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies, Sst. 3lb.; A. F.—Those by 
untried stallions, or out of untried mares, allowed 31b— 
9 Subscribers. 

Lord Exeter’s c. by Sultan, out of Emeline, 8st. — 
ib. —Datling.::; «stadsteaian eee eee eee aoe 

Lord Litchtield’s f. by Sligo, out of Miniature, 8st... .2 

5 to 2 on the winner. Won in a canter. 

A Sweepstakes of 30 sovereigus each, 20 ft. for two 
year olds.—D. M. 

Col. Peel’s Malibran, 6st. 121b.—Nat. . . 

Mr. Turner’s Lady Charlotte, 6st, 51b. 

Mr. Ridsdale’s Emperor, 6st. 101b. (carried 2lb. 
overiwelght)sarsiats fev antes! sleb wele eat ey vent 3 
Even on winner, 7 to 4 against Emperor, and 4 to 1 

against the Lady. Won by half a length. Two paid. 

Bildeston Sale Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. ; 
colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies, Sst. 4lb.; bred by Mr. Wilson. 
D. M.—5 Subscribers, 

Colonel Peel and Mr. Payne divided the forfeits; Mr. 
Henry withdrew his stake. : 
Sweepstakes of 100 each, b. ft., for colts, 8st. 7lb. ; and 
fillies, 8st. 3lb.; out of mares that never bred a winner. 

D. M.—3 Subseribers. 

Col. Peel's b. f. Malibran, by Whisker,—received 
forfeit. x 

Match—200, h. ft. Gen. Grosvenor’s Glaucus received 
from Lord Exeter’s c. by Mountebank, out of Ada, 8st. 
7b. each.—R. M. 

Thursday, April 11th._—Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns 
each, h. ft.; colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies, 8st. 4lb—5 Sub- 
seribers. 

Mr. Stonehewer’s Toby, and Mr. Thornhill’s f. by 
Merlin, out of Surprise, divided the forfeits. 

Match—200 sovereigns, h. ft. D.M.—Lord Tavistock’s 
c. by Sultan, out of Phantom, 8st. 7Ib., received from 
Lord Chesterfield’sf. (dead) by Whisker, out of Chapeau 
de Paille, 8st. 41b. 

Match—100 sovereigns, h. ft., R-M.—Gen, Grosyenor's 
Falernia, Sst, 3lb., (Arnull,) beat Mr. Crosby’s ‘Tempe- 
rance, 8st. 7lb., easily. 

5 to 4 on Falernia. 

Sweepstakes of 200 sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts 8st, 
7ib. ; fillies, 8st. 3lb., D. M.—5 Subseribers. 

Lord Verulam’s c. by Sultan, out of Tredrille— 


Connolly 
Lord Worcester’s c, by Zealot, dam by Canter- 


bury.. 


eee eee 
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Duke of Grafton’s b. c. Fidalgo, by Sultan, out of 
Tontine 
6 (05 on Tredrille, and 7 to 4 against Fidalgo. Won 
by three quarters of a length. 

Sweepstakes of 30 sovereigns each, 20 ft., for two year 
olds.—T. Y. C.—6 Subscribers. 

Gen. Grosvenor’s Falernia, 6st. 7lb. (carried 6st. 
IO NATE oe eee, eee = cs eS 

Mr. Payne's c. by Wrangler, out of Whiteboy’s 
‘Gain, 'Gct: SIbh 9 We Sree. cl, Sane eee eee eae ee: 


Sir M. Wood’s Dromedary, by Camel, 7st. 12Ib. .... . 

2 to 1 on Mr. Payne’s colt. Won by a length cleverly. 

Handicap Sweepstakes of 15 sovereigns each, 10 ft. for 
two year olds—T. Y. C.—5 Subscribers. 

Duke of Richmond’s Ketchup, by Moses, 7st. 12lb. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 to 4 against Ketchup, 2 to 1 against Mr. Forth’s, 3 to 
lagainst Temperance, 4 to1 against Felucca—won 
by three lengths. 

Match—200, h. ft. 8st. 3lb. each—T. Y. C.—General 
Grosyenor’s f. Blue Eyes, J. Day, beat Lord Verulam’s f. 
by Sultan, out of Manille, in a canter. 

The forfeit Class of the Oatlands, of 10 sovereigns each— 

D. I.—13 Subscribers. 

Mr. Kirby’s Dinah, by Champignon, 4 years, 7st. 
L2Ib—Connollysecee cece. ane nee eee ee oe oe 1 

Duke of Grafton’s Oxygen, by Emilius, 4 years, 8st. 
IU CBRARS Sonqsebiacds ass ann a0 2 
Chifney weighed for Emancipation, and went to the 

stable to saddle—the ring was formed, and a good deal of 

business done at even on Emancipation; 2 to 1 against 

Oxygen, and 5 to 2 against Dinah; nor was it known 

that Emancipation would not start till the race had actually 

commenced! The odds were then in favor of Oxygen. 

There was some confusion and not a little grumbling. 

A fine race, and won by a neck. 'The winner is a York- 

shire bred mare of feeble pretensions. 

The Claret Stakes of 200 each, h. ft.; colts, 8st. 7b. ; 
fillies, 8st. 21b—D. I. The second horse to save his 
stake—8 Subscribers. 

Duke of Cleyeland’s Trustee—Chifney. 

Lord Conyngham’s Minster... ne 

Lord Exeter’s Beiram. 


The Claret was not more remarkable for the beauty of 
the race, than for the extraordinary skill displayed by 


Chifney and Robinson. The running was chiefly made 
by Beiram at a good pace, till just past the Duke’s stand, 
where Robinson, on Minster, who was then lying second, 
drew upon him, Chifney lurching close at their heels; at 
the ropes the three were together, and here Chifney, by 
one of those formidable rushes for which he is so celebrated 
(and which, Owing to the delicate manner in which he 
may be said to nurse his horse, are so frequently success- 
ful) obtained a slight advantage over his opponents, main- 
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tained it, and won a short neck, but not without a pretty 

liberal use of the spur. Margrave was amiss before the 

race, and was only started pro forma. Beiram was not 
beaten half a length. 

Produce Sweepstakes, of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft., for 
foals not born on the 19th February, 1830. Colts, 8st. 
7b. ; fillies, 8st.41b. (Untried mares or untried stal- 
lions allowed 31b., but only one allowance.) No Course 
mentioned.—3 Subscribers. 

Mr. Scott Stonehewer and Mr. Thornhill divide the 
forfeit. 

Friday, April 12.— Sweepstakes of 25 sovereigns each.— 

T5xiCs 

Lord Verulam’s Tredrille colt, 3 years, 8st. 7lbh— 
Connolly. seen 2-26 int 2 apace : = 1 

Mr. Cosby’s Giantess, 3 years, 8st. Ib...... 2... .. 2 

General Grosvenor’s Blue Eyes, 2 years, 6st. 121b.. 3 

Won by two lengths.—4 to 1 on Blue Eyes. 

Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h, ft, for fillies, 8st. 

4lb.—D. M. 

Duke of Richtnond’s, by Whalebone, out of Miss 
Craven's d-—Boyce... 5.5 ..2<2e0e-s0s 

Mr. Vansittart’s Elisena, by Whisker—Darioletta. . 2 

Lord Lowther’s Scurry, by Partisan, out of Scratch 3 

Won by a head.—Even on the winner. 

Handicap Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, for two and three 
olds—T.Y.C. The winner to be sold for 50 sove- 
reigns if demanded, &c, 

Duke of Richmond's f. Sierra, by Wamba, 2 years, 
7st. 101b.—Payis.. . .. 

Mr. Cosby’s Giantess, 3 years, 8st. 7b... ........- 2 

Duke of Portland’s Will Scarlett, 3 years, 8st. 12Ib. 3 

2 to 1 against Sierra, taken; 3 to 1 against Will Scar- 

lett ; 4 to 1 against Giantess. Won bya length. 

Subscription Plate of 50 sovereigns for 2 year olds, 6st. 7b. ; 
3 years, 8st. 5lb,; 4 years, 8st. 13]b. ; 5 years, 9st. 4lb. ; 
6 years and aged, 9st. 8lb.—D. M. 

Lord Litehfield’s Gab, 4 years—Arnull........ . 1 
Mr. Gardner’s Ida, 4 years. 
The following also started: 

Tossa, 2 years; CEdipus, by Emilius, out of Pastille, 2 

years; Alice, 2 years; Landrall, 5 years; Brother to 

Kate, (51b. over weight,) 2 years; Coroner, aged; Mini- 

ma, 2 years; and Diana, 4 years. Only two placed; won 

by alength. 

4 to L against Gab; 4 tol against Landrall; 5 to2 
against Diana ; 5 to 1 against Alice ; 7 to lagainst 
Minima. 

The Port Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft., for colts 
and fillies not named in the Claret; colts, 8st. 7b. ; 
fillies, 8st. 4lb.—T. M. M. The owner of the second 
horse to withdraw his stake. 


Lord Exeter’s Galata—Darling,.......... - 1 
Sir M. Wood, ns. Emiliana......._.. oka 2 
Lord Stradbroke, ns. Archibaul Pees! SS 
Mr. Batson’s Mixbury............ SC A bes st 4 
Lord Lowther’s Messenger... ... . 5 


7 to against Galata ; 7 to2 against inilitnas; even 
on Archibauld ; 5 to 1 against Mixbury. Won by 
twelve lengths. 


ee | 


Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. f., for colts, 8st. 
‘7ib. ; and fillies, 8st. 4Ib. ; rising 3 years old.—D, M. 
Lord Tavistock’s ch, c. Anglesea, by Sultan, out 

of Mona—Robinson . an 1 

Lord Exeter's c, by § Sultan, out of Emeline 

Duke of Grafton’s b. c, Divan: by Sultan, out of 


d. of Dervise Hemarh = be, «he are asl 14) acta 3 
Lord Chesterfield’ c. Elvaston, by. oa out of 
Piquet....-.. per 


5 lo 2. on 1 Emeline. Won by a ais 
Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft., for fillies, 8st. 
5lb.—D. M. 

Mr. Cooke's ch. f. Tarantella, by Tramp, out of 


Katharine —Wright....-.6cese5sseneceecnssens 1 

_ Lord Exeter's b. f. by Sultan, out of Augusta. . 2 
Mr, W. Chifney’s b. f. MY pesnilins, out of Sho- 

CNY BS Beare Sees is eeoeee 3 


Even on winner. Wont in a canter iy three lengths. 


Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft., 8st. 6lb.—D. M. 


Lord Exeter's by Sultan, out of Emeline—Nat. . 1 
Duke of Portland's c. by Lottery, out of Pledge.. 2 


5 to40n winner. Won by two lengths. 

Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft., 8st. 4lb.—D, M. 

Lord Chesterfield’s f. Weeper, by Woful, d. ee 
Cervantes—Nat. . == 

Duke of Grafton’s f. Octave 7 Tei out t of 
Whizgig. AS eaeeee iy 2 
The Ale Stakes of. 100 sovereigns each, h. ft; A Feoliss Bst. 

7b. ; fillies, 8st. 4lb.—D. J. The winner to be sold for 
400 aoremtena: the owner of the second horse, &c. 

Lord Berner’s br. c, by Emilius, out of Rotter- 


dam—J, Day... .. 0)... 2.20 -.4.+- 1 
Lord Lowther’s [azarone: 2 
Lord Exeter's Spencer... 3 


Won by half alength ; the winner claimed for the Duke 
of Rutland. 

Matech—Lord Orford’s gr. c. Clearwell, by Jerry, re- 
ceived ft, from Lord Chesterfield’s Brother to Marcus, 
8st. 71b. each—R. M.—200, h. ft. Lord Verulam’s f. by 
Sultan, out of Manille, ree. ft. from Mr. Vansittart’s b. f. 
Rafile, by Lottery, out of Slight, 8st. 4lb, each—D. M— 
100, h. ft. 

CATTERICK BRIDGE RACES. 

Wednesday, April 10th.—The Craven Stakes of 10 
sovereigns each; two years, Gst.; three, 8st.; four, Sst. 
Qlb.; five, 9st.; six and aged, 9st. 4lb.; mares and geld- 
ings allowed 3lb.; mile and three furlongs.—7 Sub- 
scribers. 

Lord Kelburne’s ch. f. by Whisker, out of Pu- 
celle, 2years. .... 

Mr. Walker's b. f. Lustre, by Swiss, 2 years......-.2 

Hon. T. O. Powlett’s br. f. by Whisker, 3 years: ent} 

The Richmond Club Stakes of 20 sovereigns each, 10 
ft. for yearling fillies, 8st. each one mile.—5 Subscribers. 

Sir R. K. Dick’s b. f. Miss Margaret, by Acton, 
out of Bella. . 

Mr. Smith’s br. f. the Ww atl Shut, ihr Jerry, 
out of Decision ......-.---2--sseseserrttescntt tt 

Mr. S. L. Fox’s cb. f. by Peck out of Mrs. 


Fry 


ee 
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Mr. Salvin’s b. f. Isabella, by Lottery, out of Prin- 
cess, by Comus 

Prodace Stakes of 25 sovereigns each, h. ft.} colts, 8st. 
31b; fillies, 8st.; 3lb. allowed, &c. ; two miles—13 Sub- 
scribers. 

Mr. S. L. Fox's b. f. Tesane, by Whisker, (1b. Vococht 

Mr. Stephenson’s br. c. ere by Blacklock, 
(3lb.). 


Mr. Jaques’ ch. f. by Swiss, out ofl Comedy, iby! ; 
Comus.... -.3 


2 


Thursday, 11th.—The Old Stakes of 10 sovereigns 
each, for three yearolds ; two miles.—5 Subscribers. 

Mr. W, Crampton’s br. c, Satan.—Johnson 

Mr. Metcalfe’s b. c. Partner, by Whisker. 

Sir R, Dick’s Allegro, and Mr. J. Mills’ b. c. by raeaps 
not placed. 

Two year Old Stakes of 25 sovereigns each; colts, 8st. 
3lb,; and fillies, 8st. Y. C.—12 Subscribers. 

Mr. Whitelock’s b. c. by Lottery, (allowed 3lb.). 2.1.1 

Duke of Leede’s b. c. by Blacklock, dam by Oc- 
tavian, (31b.) 

Mr. S. Fox’s b. c. by Figaro, (3lb.) Mr. Harrowsmith’s 
Rifleman, and Mr. Jaques’ f. by Wanton, were not placed. 

The Yearling Stakes of 20 sovereigns each, weights as 
last; one mile. 

Mr. G. Crampton’s br. c. Mellerstein, wie Corin- 
thian.—Johpson..). 5.5 2220. oe Scale eee tees 

Mr. Metcalfe’s b. ¢. Monitor, by Wanton. . 

Sir R. Dick’s Miss Margaret 


ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


UNPARALLELED STEEPLE CHASE, 
OVER SIX MILES OF THE WARWICKSHIRE COUNTRY, BE- 

TWEEN MR. OSBALDESTON’S GREY GELDING, GRIMALDI, 

AND COLONEL CHARRITIE’S GREY GELDING, NAPOLEON, FOR 

ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Smm,—I shall endeavor to describe to you, for your 
Sporting Magazine, the history of one of the most finish- 
ed performances, in the way of steeple chasing, that I 
ever yet witnessed—and over the most brilliant and sau- 
cy country that could possibly be presented to the eye 
of a sportsman—a country replete with every descrip- 
tion of fence—very tastefully watered with most mag- 
nificent brooks—one of which, at all events, 1 believe, 
impracticable to any horse, that ever wore a bridle—but 
certainly, so formidable to face, that nothing but a right 
good man (and he must be a very audacious one, and a 
glutton) would have looked at it. 

It was really physic, for the more you looked at it, the 
nastier it was. 

It may not be amiss to observe, for the instruction of 
some of your readers, not quite so experienced as the rest 
in sporting lexicography, that in speaking of a good man, 
I mean anything but a moral man, and that they will 
bear in mind, when we talk of a good man, we mean an 
out-and-outer, or a trump. 

To return tothe brook. The result of the last, (the 
river Lem,) though only booked as a brook, will carry 
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with ita pretty convincing proof of the nature of this 

aquatic expedition ; but I must refer you to the two gentle- 
| men themselves, Mr. Osbaldeston and Captain Becher, 
who rode as gallantly as ever two men did, for any in- 
formation respecting the quality of the water, whether 
saline, mineral, or sulphureous. All I can say is—it was 
certainly a cold bath. 

} Before I enter on the detail of this steeple chase, I 
must hasten to express my unqualified admiration both of 
the men and of the horses. 

Gilmaldi’s speed was too evident, to admit of Na- 
poleon’s haying a chance, unless by superior fencing. 
‘That the latter is as formidable in the one as the other is in 
pace, is beyond the possibility of a doubt. Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton was quite awake to this, and, like a skilful general, 
judiciously availed himself of it, for he waited the whole 
way upon Napoleon, and could only at the end come in, 
a clear length, in front, always keeping his horse within 
himself, and capable of going by Napoleon at will, though 
the audacious manner in which Napoleon took his fences, 
rendered thespeed of Grimaldi necessary to compete with 
his opponent. i 

I consider the riding of Captain Becher in this match 
to have been, without any exception, the most masterly 
performance ever exhibited in this country ; and the gal- 
lantry displayed by this gentleman in charging the river, 
knowing, as he did, that he must be buried for a time 
with his horse, stands without a parallel. 

} Napoleon and he were out of sight for several seconds, 

and, of course, both completely under water. They both 

rose and got to the bank ; the captain half drowned to ap- 
pearance, mounted in a trice, and was at work again in 

a very few seconds. 

Shakspeare, speaking of Harry Monmouth, then Prince 
of Wales, says ;— 


“I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thigh, Gallantly armed, 
Spring from the ground like feather'd Mercury.” 


Were I permitted to attempt a parody of these lines, I 
should say— bs 


‘I saw stout Becher, with his beaver off, 

Shaking his dripping locks—gallaotly soaked, 

Spring from the brook like Neptune's counterfeit ! 
en, vaulted with such ease into his teat, 

I thought that Castor had appeared again, 

To fulde Napoleon through his wild career 

And witch the world, with noble horsemanship.” 


The circumstance of the gentlemen, who were hea- 
ving the lead, to sound the shore for Mr. Osbaldeston as 
he came up to take the river, prevents me from sounding 
the squire’s praise so loudly as I might otherwise do. 
For, although no man could come more nobly to the 
charge—no modern or ancient Nimrod force his horse 
with more determined resolution into the stream, I con- 
sider that his friends haye torn the laurel from his brow, 
by standing at a particular Spot, on the opposite bank, to 
show him the point of attack, 

I beg leaye, Mr. Editor, to submit to your consideration 
whether this proceeding of Sounding the river for Mr. 
Osbaldeston, although very Christian like, was not exces- 
sively uncharitable. Of course I do not mean to be 
personal to Mr. Dick Christian. The country was se- 
lected by the umpires—T. Crommelin, Esq., for Colonel 


Charritie, and Mr. Kench for Mr. Osbaldeston. The 
start took place precisely at one o'clock, in a field near to 
Berlingbury wharf, and the winning post was a red flag 
near to Dunchureh windmill. The'line was nearly a 
semi-circle, at the commencement, from the wharf to 
Gibraltar farm—which they were to leave on their left 
hand—thence to the village of Broadwell, across the 
brook, close to Hardwick bridge—thence to Bratt’s farm, 
where they had to jump the river Lem. When the 
horses came to Broadwell, the last four nriles were 
straight—the windmill being a conspicuous point through 
out. 

The conditions of the match were—that the riders 
might pass on either side of the white flags which were 
placed in the direct line ; but that Gibraltar farm, where 
ared flax was placed, should be passed on their left. 
That at each of the two brooks two blue flags would be 
planted, between which they were to be taken. 

Captain Becher’s horse fell at the first fence, but he 
quickly recovered his seat, and took his line to the left, 
while Mr. Osbaldeston went away to the right. About 
three quarters of a mile from home they were close to- 
gether, and on crossing the high road, Mr. Osbaldeston 
went away to the left, to avoid a double fence, which 
was in the line. Napoleon cleared this fence very clever- 
ly, as he did everything in the race, with the exception 
of the first. Grimaldi refused several times, one near 
Gibraltar farm, when Mr. Osbaldeston was leading, (a 
double fence,) and with his chest knocked down the rail; 
Napoleon cleared it in his stroke. On coming out of the 
orchard, nearto Broadwell, Mr. Osbaldeston had the Tead, 
and maintained it, but his horse refusing a low stile, 
and afterwards some hurdles, allowed the captain to get 
away. 

The superior speed of Grimaldi enabled him quickly to 
recover his last ground, and both horses cleared the fence 
together into the field, where the first brook was to be ta- 
ken. Here, Mr. Osbaldeston, instead of passing between 
the flags, left them both on his right hand. Napoleon top- 
ped the whole in very grand and superior style, for inde- 
pendent of the brook, there was a hedge on the opposite 
side. Atthe place where Mr. Osbaldeston took the brook, 
a large gap was observed, and it was a matter of surprise 
to every one, why Mr, Osbaldeston should make this his 
point, and distinctly Jeave both flags on his right, (in de- 
fiance of the conditions of the match,) when there was 
plenty of room between the flags for fifly horses to pass 
abreast of one another. In about half a mile the river 
Lem crossed their line, where the majority of the specta- 
tors placed themselves. 

To the infinite amusement of all assembled, both 
horses jumped into the middle of the stream, and for a 
few seconds were invisible. Captain Becher was the first 
remounted, though the last in, and the advantage he gain- 
ed was considerable. He rode gallantly to maintain it, 
taking his fences without at all deviating from his line, 
but the superior speed of Grimaldi, and the easy line he 
took, close to the rode side, avoiding three or four very 
heavy fences, enabled him to win the race a clear length, 

Napoleon proved himself, throughout the contest, the 
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better fencer; but the very Superior speed of Grimaldi 
always gave him the opportunity of recovering his ground. 
Much discussion took place at the conclusion of the race, 
in consequence of Mr. Osbaldeston’s umpire asserting 
that Captain Becher had also passed on the wrong side 
of the blue flag. But this assertion was unsupported by 
evidence. Whereas the referee, Mr. Henry Robins, on 
returning to the brook, quickly established the fact, and 
stated it to both’ umpires publicly, that Captain Becher 
had taken the brook conformably to the conditions of the 
mateh, and that Mr. Osbaldeston had gone on the wrong 
side of the flag, The number of fences in the six miles 
was forty-four; the first brook was the thirtieth, and the 
river Lem the thirty-eizhth. The whole distance was 
| performed in twenty-one minutes. I cannot conclude my 
fetter withont observing, that it was a most unwarranta- 
ble act on the part of Mr. Kench, (Mr. Osbaldeston’s um- 
pire,) after the statement of the referee, to ‘prevent Cap- 
tain Becher from going to scale, unless Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton was permitted to do the same—becanse no ground of 
complaint existed against Captain Becher, whereas it has 
been indisputably proved that Mr. Osbaldeston was dis- 
tanced, It was finally agreed that it should be a drawn 
battle, and that each should take back his stakes, and all 
bets on the match declared void— 
“ Pint justitia, runt colam.” 
Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
Aw Arrentive Oxserven. 


Leamigeton, Aprit 9. 


STEEPLE CHACE AT OLNEY. 

Tne pleasant little town of Olney was all bustle and 
confusion at an early hour on the 11th of April, to wit- 
ness the steeple chase for fifty sovereigns, given by the 
gentlemen in the neighborhood, added to which was‘a 
Sweepstake of 2/, each, Atthe start, nine horses were en- 
tered ; although there was not much betting, Mr. Bolton’s 
was the favori Amongst the numerous groups of sports- 
men were the Marquis of Abercorn, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Magniac, the Hon. G. F. Berkeley, Mr. Loraine Smith, 
P. Brook, Esq., and numerous others. The thing was 
exceedingly well arranged by J. W. Talbot, Esq., and T. 
Hall, Esq.: the former selected the ground, and a more 
beautiful line of country could not have been chosen— 
the distance, four miles, was all grass, except one small 
ploughed field. At one o’clock, all being in readiness, 
they started from Herdmead Green, and were to end in 
the beautiful meadows adjacent to the new bridge at Ol- 
ney. The following started, and came in as follows:— 

Mr. W. Price’s br. h. by Filho'da Puta. 

Mr. J. Whitworth’s ch. h. Magic. 

Mr. L. Price’s ch. h. Ringt : 5 

Mr. Moxery’s bk. ho. .-. 0.0... < Mipoaask: 
The following started, but were not placed :—Mr, Bol- 
ton’s ch. h. Pigeon ; Mr, Brook’s b. b.; Mr. Knight's bk. 
h. the Keeper; Mr. J. Whitworth’s ch. he the Miller 5 
Mr. Herring’s ch. h.—Mr. Herring rode the winner 
throughout with great spirit and judgment, and landed 
over both brooks safely, without a fall. Mr. Price's 
horse won from his amazing strength and power, and 


> 


will prove a dangerous customer to those who attempt to 
follow him for a day through. After the race, Mr. Berk- 
ley took his hounds to Yardley Chace for the amuse- 
ment of the greatest field of Sportsmen that ever mef, 
but unfortunately they had very little sport. A few of 
the right sort sat down to a most excellent dinner at the 
3ull Inn, provided in very first rate style by Mr. Baker, 
the worthy landlord. Articles were entered into for a 
steeple chase next year, which is likely to become very 
attractive. 


STEEPLE CHASE OF THE ATHERSTON 
HUNT. 


On the Ist of April the prizes given by the Atherston 
Hunt were contested for by a good field of sixteen horses. 
The prizes were—40 guineas for the first horse, 10 gui- 
neas for the second, and two dozen of wine for the third. 
The day proyed very wet, but the meeting (at Shutting- 
ton Bridge, near Tamworth) was pretty well attended, 
and after a smart contest the race was won by a horse 
belonging to Mr. Booth, Oakley. 


GREAT STEEPLE CHACE. 

A sweepstakes, Which had for some time been on the 
tapis, came off on the 30th of March, in the neighbor- 
hood of Amersham, in the presence of a numerous as- 
semblage of the higher class of sportsmen. The race 
was for 25 sovereigns each, 12st. each. The horses came 
in thus: 

Mr. Anderson’s gr. g. Arbutus, Mr. W. Weston rode. 1 

Mr. Kent's gr. g. Jerry, Capt. Becher. 

Mr. Fairlie’s b. g. Antelope, Mr. W. Bean. 

Lord Pembroke’s b. g. Peverill, Mr. Anderson. . 

Mr. Munroe’s g. m. Nell Gwynne, a noble lord 

Mr. Horn’s ch. g. Zigzag, Mr. Mason. 


Mr. Caldecott’s ch. g. , Mr. Fielding.. ‘ 
Mr. Salloway’s ch. g. the Daring Ranger, owner, came 
in second, but ran on the wrong side of the flags. ‘The 


line of country selected, commenced in a field belonging 
to Mr, Allen, nearly opposite the Pheasant Inn, at Chal- 
font; leaving Mr. Allen’s house to the right, it crossed 
the road leading from Chalfont to Amersham, about a 
mile from the former place, into the valley; crossed a 
shallow brook, and, turning short to the right, ran along- 
side it up the valley, ending in a field close to Amersham. 
The last half mile was across a long meadow, without a 
single fence; the ground was light, the fences easy, the 
distance short, and the affair altogether more like racing 
than steeple chasing. The running, for the early part, 
was made by Nell Gwynne, which was admirably jockey- 
ed; Jerry and Antelope next her; Bean making rather 
too free, and oversitting his horse. About half the dis- 
tance, the winner and the Daring Ranger came to the 
front, Arbutus winning in the end cleverly. He was 
ridden with great coolness and judgment. Peverill was 
not far off; he was outpaced on the turf; but if the 
ground had been heavier, he would have been in better 
place. Antelope was the winner of the St. Alban’s 
Sweepstakes, two or three weeks back; and the Daring 
Ranger beata good field, in a similar contest, at Northamp- 
ton, on the 23d ult. 


, 
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The original place mentioned for this steeple chase was 
the vale of Aylesbury, but this was changed for Beacons- 
field, and the place was admirably chosen by Mr. Med- 
calf and Mr. Stubbs, the umpires. The fixture was Chal- 
font, near the seat of Mr. Allen, who gave a hospitable 
luncheon to a large party of noblemen and gentlemen. 


TREMENDOUS RUN WITH THE BELVOIR. 

Siz,—Being an admirer and supporter of your book, 
and living ina sporting country, I shall be happy now and 
then to give you a little sporting news, respecting the 
different packs 1 am in the habit of going out with: they 
are the Belvoir, the Burton, and the Cottesmore. 1 be- 
lieve no hounds in England, haye had so good a season 
as the Belvoir hounds, and this is even admitted by the 
Miltonians. 

Lord Forrester is a first rate rider, and always with his 
hounds; and by his mild gentlemanly conduct, is a very 
popular sportsman. He has had perhaps three of the most 
extraordinary runs that were ever heard of. One of them 
occupied between three and four hours, in which they 
went from forty to forty-five miles, the greatest part of it 
in deep fen country. A friend of mine has procured me 
a copy of the different points, with some remarks from 
Mr. Willerton, of Swineshead, (one of the best and hard- 
est rider’s in England,) who was the only gentleman that 
lived with the hounds during the whole of the day, the 
rest of the field, with myself, being beaten off the first 
hour. Itis supposed by sportsmen who know the country, 
that hardly another man and horse could do what Mr. 
Willerton and his horse did that day, I heard Goosey, 
the huntsman, speaking of it as the greatest feat that was 
ever performed, the distance run over, the nature of the 
country crossed, (it being all deep fen country, with about 
twenty of the enormous fen drains, measuring from forty 
to fifty feet across, with muddy bottoms and steep banks, ) 
being all taken into consideration, I understand he swam 
the south Fort’s-foot river, at a place between fifty and 
sixty yards across, and forty feet deep, with bad landing 
on the far side. I will now proceed to give you the best 
account that I can, of such part of the run as I saw, to 
which I will add such further particulars as I haye been 
able to gather from Mr. Willerton’s Teport, and on read- 
ing it, I think you will say, it was one of the most extra- 
ordinary affairs ever known in the sporting world. 

On Tuesday, December 18th, 1832. The Belvoir or 
Lord Forrester’s hounds, as they are generally called, 
met at Newton toll-bar, at 11 A. M., with a south-west 
Wind, but rather inclining tocold. A numerous field was 
in attendance, it being the day of the county election, 
which had drawn the Gentry together at Sleaford, A lit- 
tle before twelve the hounds Were thrown into Falkin- 

. ham-gorse, which, this morning held a celebrated varmint 
old fox, that for three seasons has beat this pack oyer the 
same line of country, and still lives to beat them again. 
elmost at the first dash of the hounds into cover—the cry, 

away! away!” rung from all parts, and this gallant fel- 
low (almost half as big again as any fox I ever saw, and 
very dark indeed) was viewed with his head set in the 
old line, and caused a ery of “now for the fens!” from 


eyery one who viewed and recognized him. He went 
away ata rattling pace, with the hounds almost close to 
his magnificent brush, and all the field in extacies of de- 
light, and passing Thruckingham-town-end, near the Lin- 
coln road, on to Spanby and Swanton-bridge-end, turned 
by Thorp Latimer for Cardike, up to which point Lord 
Forrester, Messrs. Charlesand Robert Manners, Mr. Hous- 
man anda few other dashing riders were well up with 
the hounds, but the dike proved a stopper. Great was the 
consternation, when we came to look upon the muddy 
water, and contemplate. The hounds streaming away 
on the opposite side, running away from us like lightning. 
“Oh dear, what shall we do?” said one. “Is there a 
bridge near?” said another, ‘How shall we get over?” 
said a third. “How,” says Mr. Willerton, as he dashed 
up, “ why, Iwill show you,” and before the words were well 
out of his mouth, his horse and he were floundering away 
in the middle, This was well enough to get in, but now 
that they had reached the opposite side, the thing was, for 
the gallant steed to extricate himself from the clayey bot- 
tom and rise the steep bank, which, after several despe- 
rate efforts, Mr. Willerton found he was unable to do; 
so throwing himself off, and keeping hold of the bridle, 
he managed to help him out, which haying done, he re- 
mounted, leaving us all dumb-founded on the other side. 
Having seen the difficulty, no one attempted to follow ; 
but we all made for a place that was fordable, and after 
losing a considerable space of time, we got round to the 
line, when divers were the inquiries as to which way the 
hounds had gone. “ Straight away, and only one gentle- 
man with them,” was the answer; and we all put for- 
ward at the best pace, in the hopes of a check causing 
them to throw up an instant, so as to let us getup. A 
more formidable place than ever Cardike, however, short- 
ly presented itsel{—neither more nor less than Helping- 
ham Eau, a deep, bottomless drain, some fifty feet across, 
As we came up to the bank we saw Mr. Willerton cross 
this also, but the hounds were then out of sight, The 
second whip was the only one who followed Mr. Willer- 
ton’s example, and with the exception of Goosey, and Mr. 


-Tindle, who after riding some two hours and a half in the 


direction of Boston, came upon the hounds at last, none 
of us saw any more of the run. 

Goosey just arrived as it was getting dark, and his 
hounds being then thirty-four miles from home, and ina 
strange country, he thought it prudent to whip off, which 
he did, and reached the kennel about half past one the 
next morning, The whip’s horse came to a stand still, 
with his mouth open, shortly after crossing the Eau, a 
good deal of the steam having been pumped out of him, 
before he took it; during the last half hour, the fox was 
never more than ten minutes before the hounds, and lat- 
terly, they were frequently in the same field together. 
He is one of the coolest.hands that was eyer known; and 
after crossing one of the fen-drains, he was seen to go 
into a stack yard and rub his sides against a stack, start- 
ing off as soon as the hounds came within hearing. 
When they whipped off, he was not above five minutes 
before them, and took up his quarters that night, within 
two hundred yards of that place. He has been seen in 
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his old district sinee, and will doubtless catch it some of 
these odd days. I will now give you the different bear 
ings of the tun, as procured from Mr. Willerton. 
Falkingham Gorse to Thuckingham,....... 
Thuckingham to Spanby 
Spanby to Swaton,. 

Swaton to Bridge End, 
Bridge End to Thorp Latimer, 
Thorp Latimer to Gortick, . . - 
Gorrick to Home-house, 
Home-house to Littleworth bank 
Littleworth bank to Decoy House, .... . 
Decoy House t Six Hundreds,. .. 

Six Hundreds to Skerth, 

Skerth to South-forty-foot-bank,.. . . Be Ae 
Along the South-forty-footbank,.--.. 0... 2..22.20..15 
Cross the South-forty-foot to Swineshead North End, 14 
Swineshead north-end, to Hammond-beck bridge, .. ..2 


Hammond-beck bridge to Hubbard bridge,...........1 
Hubbard bridge to Haimond-beck bridge, . 1 
Hammond-beck bridge to Baker's bridge, concoit 
Baker's bridge to Frampton End, within two miles of 
Boston, oe sauna satel dl 
Frampton End to Kirton End,................--..-1 
Kirton End to Swineshead Fen houses,............. 14 
Fen houses to Pippen hall... . Baad. oder) 
Miles 37 


These thirty-seven miles are from point to point, with- 
out any turnings or crossings. The run was for three 
hours and thirty-seven minutes, with only three or four 
short checks; and considering all things, it could not be 
less than forty-five miles. 

On Saturday last, I went to see a bet decided, between 
Captain Whyte, of the 7th Huzzars, now stationed at 
Boston, and Mr. Willerton, the hero of this day, who had 
bet Captain Whyte, that his horse (South Hollander) 
would jump without hounds, over a fence (post and rails) 
four feet high, with a sixteen feet drain on the other side, 
the horse haying to clear twenty-eight feet. The leap 
was to be taken out of a high road; and though the horse 
Went at it in good style, and with even over apparent inten- 
tion of taking it, yet when he came into the roar, (there 
being a great number of horses, and foot people upon it,) 
he made a stop and took it standing, clearing the fence 
and water, but not getting upon the bank, and consequent- 
ly lost his wager. He had been ridden oyer adouble fence 
three times half an hour before, and at the first leap he 
cleared twenty-five feet, the second, twenty-seven feet, 
two inches, and the third, twenty-six feet, four inches. 


CAPITAL RUN WITH THE WARWICKSHIRE 
HOUNDS. 


Ow the Ist of April, this crack pack met at Wimpstone 
Bridge. The snow lying thick on the hills near the resi- 
dence of the gallant master of the hounds, excited fears 
that the weather would not admit of hunting; and a 
strong muster of Nimrods assembled at the place of meet- 
ing, were for some time in a state of anxious suspense, 
About 12 o’clock, however, their apprehensions were dis- 
sipated by viewing Mr. Russell at a distance, hastening 
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at the rate of one hundred miles an hour (by comparison) 
to the appointment, and his arrival soon relaxed the chilly 
countenances of the field, into a bland smile of anticipa- 
ted enjoyment. The order was given to draw Galley 
Oaks ; but not finding there, recourse was had to Preston 
Bushes, and in about five minutes as good a fox was 
found as ever crossed a country; he went away like a 
good one, continued his career like a good one, and died 
the same. His course was as straight and unflinching 
as it was fast: he went by Mickleton at a slapping pace; 
and although everybody got a good start, there were 
many absentees even at that place; and at Baker’s Hill, 
about seven miles from the Bushes, the field became 
very select. Here there was a check for two or three 
minutes, which was most acceptable to every one. From 
Baker's Hill they went direct for Weston Park, which 
the fox ran through, and made an attempt over the stone 
walls in Gloucestershire; but his fiat was sealed; poor 
Reynard was obliged to return to the wood. As a last 
chance, he passed through a corner of Weston Wood a 
second time; and the hounds finally ran into him at New- 
comb’s White House, after a run of one hour and three 
minutes, as good and as fastas any sportsman could wish. 
There were about twenty-five up at the death—a most 
gratifying and rather surprising number in such an out- 
and-outer run; the distance, as the crow flies, could not 
be less than fourteen miles; for the last five of which, 
some of the leading men rode without their hats. On 
the whole, the run forms a brilliant close to one of the 
most brilliant seasons of the Warwickshire hounds. The 
season commenced with some excellent sport, and within 
the last month this gallant pack has killed eleven out of 
fourteen foxes. Will Boxall, as a young huntsman, de- 
serves great credit, no man having brought a pack into a 
finer state of preservation than he has done the Warwick- 
shire, Captain Russell will retire from the management 
with the esteem and respect of the whole hunt: his ur- 
banity of manners, with the liberal spirit which has dis- 


tinguished all’ his hunting arrangements, left nothing to 


be desired ; and we cannot indulge in a happier aspira- 
tion than that the gentlemen of the Warwickshire Hunt 
may enjoy as much good sport under the auspices of the 
gallant captain’s successor as they have done under his. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 

Tue great pigeon match for 109 pounds between Mr. 
Edge of the Manchester club, and Mr. Deaton of the 
Sheffield club, commenced at the Hyde Park Cricket 
Ground, Sheffield, on Monday last, 8th of April. There 
are to be tyo days shooting at a hundred birds each 
day. The first hundred birds were shot on Monday and 
Tuesday Jast, and the remaining hundred will be shot 
at the Enclosure, Hulme, near Manchester, on the 
22d and 23d of April. The first day Mr. Edge was 
a-head six birds, having killed 21, and Deaton 15, out of 
25 birds each. On the second day the shooting was ex- 
cellent by both, Mr. Edge killing 24, and Mr. Deaton 23 
out of 25, leaving Mr. Edge 7 birds a-head towards 
the next two days’ shooting, Betting at Sheffield, before 
the match commenced, even, after the seventh shot, the 
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odds turned in favor of Mr. Edge, in consequence of 
Deaton haying missed four and Mr, Edge only one out of 
the seven. Mr. Edge kept the lead to the last, and con- 
cluded the two days’ work with seven killed birds more 
than Deaton. Betting on the event of the match, 2to1 
on Edge. The weather was very favorable, and the 
ground was well attended by all the sportsmen im the 
neighborhood» 

The match for the silyer cup and cover (which was re- 
markable for its elegant workmanship) came off on T'hurs- 
day, at the Ri 1 House, Battersea, and notwithstanding 
the storm, a muster of sporting men took place. 
The match was remarkably well contested, and eyentual- 
ly the prize was gained by Mr. Bloodworth killing alt 
his birds but one. Between forty and fifty gentlemen 
afterwards sat down toa dinner, Previous to shooting 
for the cup, a match took place between an amateur and 
Mr. Gaynor, which seemed to excite a great dea of inter- 
est, andwas decided in favor of the former. 


Gattopane, the property of the late Mr. Riddell, was 
sold at Tattersall’s on the Ist of April, for 1500 guineas, 
and will go to Mr. Day’s stables at Ascot Heath, where 
he will doubtless be found a better trial nag for the 
Bravo than either Temperance or Non Compos, He 
will be entered for the Eclipse Foot at Ascot, and the 
Cup at Goodwood. Last year he won the cups at Man- 
chester, Leeds, (the Tureen at the same meeting,) and 
Doneaster, and was not beaten. He is likely to prove a 
formidable competitor for the cups, to Sir Mark Wood's 
famous mare, Carmarine. 

Lord Berners’ horse in training will be sold in the 
Craven and Spring Meetings at Newmarket. There are 
fifteen lots.—Mr. Beardsworth’s stud will be sold at Bir- 
mingham, on the 17th April, Mr. B. declaring positively 
that he shall quit the turf. There are 17 horses altoge- 
ther, seven of which won upwards of 20,000 pounds in 
stakes, in the course of three years. 


COCKING, 

A main of cocks will be fought at the Liverpool Spring 
Meeting, Maghull Course, between Captain Hawkins, 
(Hines, feeder,) and Dr. Bellyse, (Davies, feeder,) for 
ten sovereigns a battle, and five hundred the main. 

A main of cocks was fought between Sir H. Good- 

* ricke, (Weightman,) and G. Walker, Esq., (Randall,) 
last week, which was won by several battles by Sir H. 
Goodricke, The main is renewed between the parties 
for Croxton Park Meeting, 1834. 

To be fought at the Royal Cock Pit, Little Grosvenor- 
street, Milbank, on the 16th of April, and three following 
days, a grand main of cocks between the gentlemen of 
Northamptonshire, (Potter, feeder,) and the gentlemen of 
Kent, (Shaw, feeder,) for 20 sovereigns a battle, and 500 
the ain; to commence fighting each day at 12 precisely. 
‘There will be a double day’s play on Saturday; to com- 
mence at 12. 


. CANINE FANCY. 


A marcn took place at Redmond’s, 


\ in the Borough, 
April 9, between two 31lb. dogs, 


for 5 pounds a-side, 
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One dog was well known,—Snapping Jack, who has 
won several matches, owing to the disagreeable currish 
way he has of spapping te dogs ofl’; the other was a 
red pied dog, called Royal, the property of a Surrey fan- 
cier. After one hour’s fighting, or rather snapping, the 
owner of the red pied dog gave in, not wishing to have 
his dog spoiled by such a varmint as Jack. The red 
pied dog proved himself ap out-and-outer, for not one dog 
out of twenty would haye stopped one quarter of the 
time, or have taken half the punishment he did from 
Jack. 

On Tuesday next, at Roach’s Pit, Crib and Turk will 
contend, at 34]bs. each, for 10 sovereigns. This match 
excites considerable interest amongst the fancy. 

On Tuesday last, the Spectacle dog, which was waited 
on by Roach, defeated the slashing Oxford dog Dick, 
attended by Mansfield, to the great astonishment of all 
present. 

The second deposit for the match between the red 
pied dog, Buckley, and the Birmingham dog, Snap, was 
made good on Tuesday, at the Sun and Sword, Cannon- 
street-roall) The match will come off at Roach’s Pit, 
on Tuesday fortnight. 


NEW YORK RACES. 

SPRING MEETING—UNION COURSE LONG 

ISLAND, 1833, 

May 27th.—The concourse of people upon the Course, 
this day, was great, but I beg leave to differ altogether, 
with the representation made in some of our public prints, 
as to the number, more especially that of tlie New York 
Trayeller, Spirit of the Times, and Family Journal, who 
says, “since the memorable contest which took place 
exactly ten years ago, this day, between Eclipse and 
Henry, there has not been known such a numerous at- 
tendance, and many estimated the crowd on Monday, as 
even greater than on that occasion.” I had the pleasure 
of witnessing the race on 27th May, 1823, and am fully 
of the belief, that the spectators on that day were at least 
quadruple in number. And in October, 1825, at the great 
match between Flirtilla and A&riel, the assemblage was 
also more numerous. At the Eclipse and Henry match 
the number on the ground was computed at not less than 
50,000, at that between Flirtilla and A®riel, from 25 to 
30,009. On Monday, the 27th May, 1833, there were 
about 1750 on the public stand, (so said the tickets sold,) 
and about 200 more on the Club Stand, to which add 50 
for those at the Twviliere or Club House, would give the 
number on all the stands 2000, It has heretofore proved, 
that the receipt of the stand, and that for the admission 
to the interior of the course, including carriages, horse- 
men, and foot passengers, have amounted to uearly the 
same sum; the charge for the admission of carriages and 
saddle horses, being so regulated, as to tax those whom 
they conveyed, about the same price as though they had 
gone upon the stand; for foot passengers half that price. 
If then the receipts on this occasion turned out in these 


particulars the same, or eyen near the same, which I 
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Welt know and have the best reason to know, they have 
heretofore proved, the number who passed through the 
Gates to the interior of the course could not have exceed- 
ed 3000 of 3590 at most. If we allow the number con- 
veyed by carriages and saddle horses to be half the num- 
ber which were on the stands, (which by the by I much 
doubt,) it would give for those 1000; say that the foot 
passengers, (according to the receipts at half price,) were 
double this number, vi 2000; for grooms, attendants, 
and people who got in without paying, 500; making the 
aggregate 5500, which I judge to be pretty near the mark, 
and I should feel very safe in taking on a bet, that the 
receipts of the course tallied nearly with the foregoing, 
and that the number present did not at most exceed 6009, 
Moreover, many carriages that passed to the interior, and 
~ especially those belonging to members of the club, were 
in a great measure empty, many of those whom they 
brought having procured places upon one or other of the 
stands; and it must be allowed that a hundred carriages 
and double that number of horsemen, together with 2000 
footmen, make a great show when paraded upon two or 
three acres, It will be remembered that at the time of 
both the Eclipse and Henry, and Flirtilla and A@riel 
matehes, the excitement, particularly prior to the: former, 


which, there were spectators; a mateh for $20,000, was 
then a new and wonderful thing, and moreover, the course 
Was not during either of these matches, as now, inclosed 
with a strong picket 9 feet in height, and a toll exacted 
from footmen, Horsemen and wagons from Long Island, 
were there in countless numbers, footmen, aye, and foot- 
women too, swarmed like locusts, and the city sent forth 
its myriads of white, black, and g along the whole 
line of the race track, a mile i) it, was formed a 
treble line of spectators, every adjacent tree “ groaned 
under its load of human beings,” and so condensed was 
the crowd adjacent to the start, that you might have 
walked over an acre or two upon their heads. To the 
Eclipse race, or even the Flirtilla match, in point of the 
number present, the first day, Monday, of the present 
‘meeting, bears no comparison; but to return to the race. 

Monday, May 27th.—The first thing, was a Produce 
00 each, h, fl., for three year old colts, 
90lbs.; fillies, S7lbs.; mile heats, 7 Subscribers; two 
mares failed to produce, and two paid. The remaining 
three came to the post. Mr. Walter Livingston’s b. c. 
Niagara by Northern Eclipse, dam young Romp by Duroe, 
out of old Romp by imported Messenger. Mr. Wm. Gib- 
bon’s b. c. Milo by Monsieur Tonson, out of Meg Dods 
by Sir Archie, and Mr. Robert 8. Stevens’ ch. c. by Nor- 
thern Eclipse, out of Lalla Rookh by Oscar, son of Ga- 
briel. ; 

lst Heat.—Milo took the lead, Niagara second; as 
soon as they were round the turn, Niagara made play 
and went up abreast of Tonson, who now made all the 
running he could ; that Niagara had him, was evident, 
they went along the back stretch ata brisk rate. Milo 
kept the lead round the north bend, Niagara close up, in 
hand: it was here plain, that the Lalla Rookh colt had 
no chance on entering the quarter stretch, Niagara mend- 
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pervaded the whole union, from almost every corner of | 
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ed his pace and again locked Milo, who appeared to be 
“doing all he kuew” when about 69 rods from the post, 
he made his ran, and when opposite the 4 mile distance, 
turned up the soles of his feet to Milo, and came in ahead 
under a hard pull, in one minute and fifty-three seconds. 
2d Heat.—Milo again took the lead, and went away 
ata lively rate, followed by Niagara; in going down the 
back stretch, Milo appeared to be trying what “game 
and stoutness” would do, he was “out,? Niagara three 
lengths in his rear, and the Lalla Rookh colt yet farther 
back and completely beat off; they went along ata slap- 
ping pace, Niagara having something to spare; when 
near the end of the north turn he closed; soon afer en- 
tering upon the straight nin home, he made running, 
passed, and came in three lengths ahead, hard in hand. 
Lalla Rookh colt distanced; time, one minute and fifty- 
three seconds. 
5 to 4 on the winner—after the first heat 2 and 3 to 1, 
and no takers, 

The next race was a Sweepstake (not of $12,000, as 
some of the prints have got it, but) for 4 years old colts, 
104 lbs. ; fillies, 1011bs.; $4000 each; $1000 ft.; 4 miles 
out—(3 Subscribers) 1 paid. Col, W. R, Johnson’s gr. 
f. Blue Bird by Medley, son of Sir Hal, out of Coquette 
by Sir Archie, (not Coquette by Medley as some prints 
haye it.) Mr. Walter Livingston’s b. c. Terror by Nor- 
thern Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot, (formerly Maria, ) 
by Sir Archie, (not Lady Lightfoot by Eclipse.) 

Blue Bird had the inside at the start, and led through- 
out the first round at a slow pace; on the back side of the 
course in the second round, Terror made a show of go- 
ing up to feel her foot, the filly continued to lead; in the 
third round on the back stretch, Terror made an attempt 
to pass, but “could not come it;” in going round the 
north wrn the filly dropped him a length. The fourth 
round the filly continued to lead, and in sweeping round 
the north turn in this Jast mile, drew out clear 3 lengths; 
the horse was now completely beat, the filly continuing 
to drop him’ with some litte in hand, Time, eight mi- 
nutes thirteen seconds. 

Blue Bird, youcannotrun atall. Terror, you were (un- 
sound when a foal) at no time fit to be brought to the post, 
5 to 4, and 5 to 3 at one time on Terror, before the start. 

Next came a Match for $1000, 2 mile heats—Mr. J. S. 
Snediker’s ch. c. Robin Hood, 4 years old, by Eclipse, 
1041b.; Mr. A. Sherman’s ch. h. De Witt Clinton, by 
Thornton’s Rattler, aged, 126)b. 

The word being given, Robin Hood Jed off, and made 
strong running from the s art, De Witt Clinton keeping 
close to him; Robin kept his rate at a killing pace, going 
along in beautiful form, with a clean racing stroke ; when 
they entered the straight ran home, De Witt had some- 
thing still left, he made a gallant push for the heat, show- 
ing great game, and came up rapidly; it was however 
too late to close, and Robin won by a length, in the 
astonishing quick time of 3 minutes and 44 seconds. 

5 to 4 on De Witt before starting ; after the heat and 
before they came to the scale even upon him, and backed 
freely to a large amount ; when to the utter dismay of his 
friends it was announced that he had brought in short 
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weight by five pounds, and Jolin A. King, Esq., the pre- 
siding judge, made proclamation of this facet, nid that, by 
the rules of the Course, De Witt Clinton was distanced. 
Rumors unfavorable to both parties, but more especially 
to the owner of De Witt Ciinton, were immediately 
afloat; and as this case created great consternation, and 
a doubt still exists in the minds of some as to the correct- 
ness of the judges or the club in adhering to their decision, 
after the circumstances of the case came to be explained, 
we will here give to the public all the facts that trans- 
pired, as also the rule, practice and duty of the stewards 
or judges of the Newmarket Jockey Club, in England, as 
also that of one of the most respectable Jockey Clubs in 
America, that of the Central Course, Maryland, and ha- 
ving been solicited by several members of the club and 
other sportsmen, to give an opinion on tlie case, shall not 
shrink from the task. 

Mr. King, as the ground upon which the horse was de- 
clared distanced, further stated, that it was the duty of 
the owners of horses, in all cases, to see that their riders 
Were proper weight; it was their business to see that they 
carried the weight prescribed, or suffer the penalty im- 
posed for the want thereof, which was that of being ad- 
judged distanced. That to the judges alone belonged to 
see, that at the conclusion of the race, they brought it to 
the scale ; that it was not for the judges to say, or to see, 
whether they had the weight at starting, but to ascertain 
that they had it on coming in, as proof that they had car- 
ried it; on the contrary, the being short of weight, at the 
end of the race, was conclusive that they had not carried 
it, a breach of the conditions, and presumptive evidence of 
fraud; therefore the penalty was imposed, and Robin 
Hood declared the winner. Mr. Sherman, the owner of 
the distanced horse, dissented to the decision, and had 
a hearing before the members of the club who acted 
as judges or stewards, as also some others of the members. 
Mr. Sherman stated, as the grounds of his dissent, that 
Mr. George Sharp presided or officiated at the scales, as 
the person who weighed the riders; that previous to the 
race, he (Sherman) came to the scales in company with 
Richard Jackson, who acted or officiated for him in ma- 
king the necessary arrangements preparatory to the race, 
together with Andrew Bell, the person employed by him 
to ride, for the purpose of ascertaining the weight of said 
rider and his saddle, and of making the weight correctly 
which he was to carry, being 126lb.; that Mr. George 
Sharp, one of the stewards of the course or judges of 
the race, and who acted as the weighing judge, and who 
assumed the direction of the weighing, was present, and 
took upon himself to weigh his rider, and assumed control 
over the scales; that the rider was weighed, together 
with acertain saddle which he had been accustomed to 
be weighed with, which saddle, together with his body 
weight, at all times prior thereto, made 126 or 127 Ibs., 
being a little more than the weight allotted him to carry ; 
that Mr, Sharp, who acted as the weighing judge, upon 
weighing said rider, pronounced him to be 5lb. over his due 
weight; whereupon both he (Sherman) and his assistant, 
Richard Jackson, told Mr, Sharp that there must be some 
mistake, as the rider was exactly (the proper) weight 


with that saddle. Mr. Sherman further said, that the 
rider in his “common,dress weighed, with that saddle, 
only one pound overweight; and Jackson asked Mr. 
Sharp permission to “balance the scales,” in other words, 
to weigh the rider, as “he thought there was something 
wrong ;” to which Mr, Sharp replied, that “the scales 
were right, and that Mr, Sherman must get a lighter sad- 
dle;? that thereupon, he (Sherman) procured another 
and lighter saddle, with which the rider was then a se- 
cond time weighed by Mr. Sharp, who pronounced him 
still one pound over weight; that Jackson there told Mr. 
Sharp that there must be something wrong, and again 
asked for permission to balance the scales, that Sharp 
replied, that the scales were right and that it was none 
of Jackson's business, and that he, Jackson, had better 
withdraw or words to that import, in consequence of which 
Jackson went away and did not balance the seales. The 
rider further told Mr. Sharp, at the time he was last 
weighed with the lighter saddle, that he was afraid there 
was a mistake, to which Mr. Sharp replied, “boy go 
about your business, and mount your horse, you are a 
pound over weight.” That the rider rode with the same 
saddle with which he was last weighed, and came in 
with the same, and that at the time of his being so 
weighed, that he had no other weights about his person, 
except what he was weighed last with, and carried, du- 
ring the race, and brought in, and weighed with after 
running the heat. The foregoing embraces Mr. Sher- 
man’s position, in which he is supported by the affidavits 
annexed, of Richard Jackson, and Andrew Bell, the rider 
of his horse. Mr. King, the president of the club, and 
the other gentlemen who acted as judges, together with 
some few of the members who were present at the time 
Mr. Sherman gave his relation, in justice to Mr. Sher- 
man, acquitted him from all charge of fraud or intention 
of the kind, that no censure could attach to the owner, 
that the error was unintentional, and wholly owing to a 
mistake in not giving the rider sufficient weight when 
placed in the scale previous to the start, nevertheless they 
adhered to their first decision, imposed the penalty, and 
adjudged the stakes to Robin Hood, and consequently all * 
the bets upon De Witt Clinton, which were heavy and 
at long odds, lost. Mr. Sherman refused to pay over his 
stake, whereupon a resolution was passed, prohibiting 
him ever running a horse on that course, and also dis- 
qualifying the horse De Witt Clinton from ever running 
there again.* Upon examining this case, several mate- 
rial points present themselves for consideration : 

Ist. Was it the duty of the judges or stewards to see 
the rider weighed, and that his due weight was in the 
scale previous to the start? whether that responsibility, 
and any error committed in making weight was at the 
risk of the owner, and the consequences to be borne by 
him provided the rider was incorrectly weighed by the 
officiating judge or steward ? what is the law of the turf, 
and the practice ? 

2d. Did the judges or stewards or any one of them, or 
other person acting by virtue of their authority, take 


* Since which, Mr. Sherman has paid the stake, and the matter 
has been adjusted and the resolution rescinded, 
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upon themselves the duty of weighing the riders or the 
rider, who proved short of weight in the present race? 
did they or either of them assume the direction and con- 
trol over the scales? did they or either of them actually 
weigh the rider and give him short weight? were they 
cautioned against it, and warned by the owner, his agent, 
or his rider, that they were committing an error? did the 
owner or his agent ask permission to examine into the 
thing, with the view, as then expressed, of discovering 
the error and correcting it? was he permitted by the 
judge or steward, who presided at the seales, to do so? 
did the judge or steward, who officiated at the scales, 
inform him that it was not his business to balance the 


scales, or see to weighing his rider, thereby giving to un-| 


derstand that, that was the business of him the officia- 
ting judge at the scales? did the judge or steward who 
officiated at the scales direct the owner of the horse or 
his agent, upon his wishing to ascertain that his rider 
Was weight, to withdraw 2? 

3. Did the judge or steward who officiated at the 
scales, upon being told by the rider, after being weighed, 
that he was afraid there was a mistake, in reply, order 
him away 7 “boy go about your business and mount your 
horse, you are a pound over weight.” Did he mount his 
horse with the weight thus allotted to him by the officia- 
ting judge at the scales, or with the knowledge of and 
through the instrumentality of said judge, and ride the 
heat with it as ordered? did he come in with and bring 
the same weight to the scales? 

4th. Did the error in making the weight lay with the 
owner or rider, or other person acting in behalf of the 
owner? or owing to their negligence ? 

5th. Was there any fraud on the part of either the 
owner or the rider? 

6th. Did the owner of the horse, who thus carried shott 
weight, haye any possibility at any moment of winning ? 
and vice versa, had the other party at any period during 
the trial any thing at hazard ? 

7th. Was it not under all the circumstances which 
transpired, a false start? ought it not to haye been so 
declared in the true, honorary, and equitable sense of the 
case? and ought not the horses to haye been ordered to 
run it over again ? 

I will now take up the points raised as above, in the 
order in which they presentthemselyes. Firstthen I will 
touch upon the duty of the judges or stewards, as to see- 
ing the riders weighed. The printed laws of the Eng- 
lish Jockey Club, of which, the rules of the former Jockey 
Club, or New York Association, for the improvement 
of the breed of horses, so far as they relate to weighing, 
are in substance a copy, are silent as to weighing by 
the stewards before starting; the practice, however, at 
Newmarket, is, for the person appointed to officiate at 
the scales to see that the riders have their due weights 
before starting, and one of the stewards ‘or person ap- 
pointed attends there to see that the weights are in the 
first instance correctly made, after which, it is true, the 
judges are not accountable, but the rider of the horse, or 
the owner is, from the moment the rider is weighed ; 
and having had his proper weight thus adjusted, it is his 


business to take care of it, and return with itto the scale, 
before dismounting; having had it, he cannot say he | 
had it not, and the excuse of having lost it, will | 
not he received, if even really so; the negligence 
resting with him alone, he must pay the penalty ; his 
coming in short of weight, is ground for a supposition of 
fraud. 

The Maryland Jockey Club, in the ralesawhich they 
have adopted for the government of the Central Course, 
not wishing to leave this matter in doubt, and 
aware I presume of the difficulties and unpleasant feel- 
ings it might occasion, have very properly pointed out — 
specially, the duty of the stewards as to weighing Uoth 
before starting and after he heat ; the 25th section of 
their rules, after specifying the weights to be carried, 
where no special agreement is made, goes on to say, 
“The judges shall see that éach rider has his proper 
weight before he starts, and that they have within two 
pounds after each heat.” 

‘There can be no doubt but that the stewards or judges 
or some proper person authorized by them, ought to sce 
that each rider is properly weighed before starting, and 
although the existing rules of the present club of the 
Union Course, may not fully embrace this point, and | 
I believe they do not; yet they were a new organized | 
body, what their rules and regulations were could not 
be precisely known to all who entered horses. And Mr. 
Sharp, one of the acting judges, (if Mr. Sherman, R. 
ard Jackson, or Andrew Bell, the rider of De Witt Clin- 
ton, are entitled to any credit,) having taken upon him- 
self the weighing of the riders before starting, (I do not 
assert that he did only give what they affirm,) it was to 
be presumed that such was the rule, at all events such 
the then assumed practice ; more especially as Mr. Sharp 
informed Jackson, when he wished to look into and cor 
rect what he was led to believe an error, that “it was 
none of his business, and directed him to withdraw ;” | 
told the rider after weighing him the second fime, that be 
was still @ pound over weight and directed him to 
mount his horse; unless this statement of Sherman, 
Jackson, and Bell, is utterly void of truth. Mr. Sharp 
put in force the practice of weighing the riders by the 
judges before the start, assumed the office and the con- 
trol of the scales. No charge, therefore, on the score of 
negligence could attach to the owner of the horse. I re- 
peat that I do not say that such was the fact, I am merely 
giving an opinion upon a supposed case. | 

If then Mr. Sharp, he being one of the stewards or {| 
judges, did officiate to weigh the rider before starting. 
and assumed the control of the scales to the prevention 
of the owner of the horse or his agent to weigh or rectify 
any. suspected error; the charge of neglect could not 
attach to Mr, Sherman, much less that of fraud, and it 
would come from the judges with very ill grace to say 
afterwards, you ought to have seen that your rider was 
weight before he started; it would be moreover telling 
him, that he ought to have done what he was not per- 
mitted by them to do. The reply to that part of this 
question whioh inquires if the error in making weight 
and its consequences, was to be borne by the owner of 
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the horse whose rider was short of weight, provided the 
rider was incorrectly weighed by the officiating judge 
or steward; I think is plain. Was the officiating 
judge solely the agent of the owner of the hore 
which carried short weight ? the principal would be bound 
by, and responsible for any act of his agent; but in this 
case he is the common agent of both parties, and as such, 
both are equally bound and responsible for his conduct, 
and the one shall not take advantage of it to the preju- 
dice of the other. It would be allowing him to profit by 
his own wrong act, contrary to every principle of law 
or equity. 

In reply to the second inquiry—it was insisted upon by 
Mr. Sherman, and what he advanced has been corrobo- 
rated by the affidavits of Richard Jackson, and the rider of 
De Witt Clinton, that Mr. Sharp, one of the judges or 
stewards, assumed the office of weighing the rider before 
starting, and did weigh him, over weight as he said, but 
proved to be short of his due weight, that he controlled 
the scales, and the use of them, so far as to prevent those 
having the agency, on the part of Mr. Sherman, or the 
horse De Witt Clinton, from looking into and rectifying 
what they feared and intimated at the time was an error 
in the weight; that Mr. Sharp further observed, that it 
Was not their business to ascertain or make the weight, 
thereby giving to understand that that was his oceupa- 
tion, and requested Jackson, when he wished to correct 
what he supposed to be a mistake in weighing, to with- 
draw; that when the rider expressed doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of the scales, and the weight which he and his 
saddle made, when weighed a second time, that Mr. 
Sharp told him the scales were right, that he was a pound 
over weight still, to go about his business and mount his 
horse. 

To the third inquiry, as to whether the rider mounted 
his horse, with the weight allotted to him, or with which 
he was weighed by the officiating judge, Mr. Sharp, as 
alledged by Mr. Sherman, rode through the heat with the 
same weight and bring it to the scale, we have the affi- 
davit of the rider, in the affirmative. 

The fourth inquiry is whether the error in making the 
weight lay with the owner or rider, or was owing to their 
negligence 7—This is answered by the assertion of Mr. 
Sherman, in relation to the part Mr. Sharp took, by the 
oath of Jackson, and that of the rider, Bell,—if they are 
to be believed, neither error, concealment, or negligence 
ean be attached to the owner of the horse.—Mr, Sharp 
officiating in the capacity of judge or steward, he had the 
directing power and the owner of the horse was bound to 
obey him. If he felt dissatisfied with his conduct, he 
could take exceptions to it, and had the right of appealing 
toa general meeting of the Jockey Club, convened by due 
notice; but for the moment he was in duty bound to 
submit. 

To the fifth, it must be answered that there was no fraud 
intended by Mr. Sherman or his rider,—that he stands 
acquitted, and so declared to be, by the president, Mr. 
King, ofany suspicion of the kind. 

The sixth point raised, is whether the owner of De 
Witt Clinton, had any possibility, at any moment, of 


winning ? and whether the opposite party had any thing 
at hazard? This 1 consider a very material point, as it 
goes to the principal upon which wagers are made, the 
uncertainty of the result, thereby calling in question the 
propriety of directing one party to pay where he never 
had a chance of winning, and entitling the other party to 
receive where he had no possibility of losing; in this case 
the race may be truly said to have been determined be- 
fore the horses started. The rule in this respect is, that 
where aman makes a bet upona thing already decided, or 
where he runs no risk of losing, the bet is void,—upon 
prineiples of justice, he shall not receive where he could 
not be called upon to pay. Now, if the person who 
weighed the rider of De Witt Clinton, whether Mr. 
Sharp or another, through an innocent mistake, weighed 
him short of weight, and there was neither negligence or 
fraud on the part of the owner of the horse, his rider, or 
agents; it cannot be said that between the persons making 
the bet, there was any money depending upon an uncer- 
tain result, the uncertainty having been put an end to, the 
moment the error in weighing was committed. 

The seventh point to be considered is, whether, under all 
circumstances, it did not come under the head of a false 
start, one in which one party, without the neglect of the 
other, obtained an undue advantage, by an unintentional 
circumstance, in which the other party had no agency, 
and on that account, ought to be run over again. 

Bat I may be told that Mr. Sharp, although one of the 
Judges of the race, or stewards of the course, had nothing 
to do with seeing the riders weighed before starting, and 
that his assistance was merely gratuitous, and therefore 
did not take the responsibility off the owner of the horse, 
such a position is not tenable. Whether Mr. Sharp was 
authorized to weigh before the start, or not, 1 will not in- 
quire into; it is enough that he was one of the stewards 
or judges, and as such assumed that authority, and the 
control of the scales. The owner of the horse was bound 
to submit to him, and not to dispute his act; every thing 
he did, was, and ought to be considered official ; if any 
act of the steward’s was permitted to be called in question 
or disobeyed by the owners of horses on the spot, there 
would at once be an end of all order. 

If the advantage was unintentionally occasioned by one 
of the stewards, judges, starters, or other person acting 
officially, then justice was not done, and it ought beyond 
doubt to come under the head of a false or foul start, and 
go for nothing. 

The judges, or the starter, have the power to recall a 
false start, where, owing to accident, any of the horses 
do not get off, or if they do get away, not in a manner 
affording alla fair chance.—Now let it be asked if De 
Witt Clinton got away ina manner affording him any 
chance,—he went off with short weight, and he came 
consequently to the scale with short weight; he was de- 
creed to pay the penalty of being distanced,—here, how- 
ever, it was admitted was no intentional fraud, a pre-sup- 
posed case of that nature, therefore, did not exist, the 
charge then becomes narrowed down to that of negli- 
gence or error; negligence on whose part? certainly not 
on that of Mr. Sherman, the owner of the horse, or his 
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assistant, Mr. Jackson, or Andrew Bell, the rider; unless 
all they have set forth is discredited. They attended at 
the scales to see the rider weighed, and when he was 
weighed, they expressed their doubts, all three, as to the 
correctness of the scales, or of the weight as made, and 
wished to examine into it: here was no concealment on 
the part of the owner, or even a disposition to take advan- 
tage of any error made in weighing, by the person who 
assumed that task, he wished to discover it, and rectify 
it, but was not permitted by one of the stewards or judges; 
it was his place to submit, and he did so. Negligence 
certainly could not be carried to his account,—if he, 
Jackson, or Bell, speak truth, error on his part could not 
be, for he was not permitted to commit any; here then 
we have a monstrous case, a horse pronounced distanced 
because his owner did not weigh his rider properly, when 
at the same time he was prohibited from weighing him, 
or even discovering the cause of that which he at the time 
gaye notice as apparent to him, short weight; and the 
error or omission for which he is now decreed to lose, 
and the other party profit by, committed by the jointagent 
of both. I confess Iam at a loss to discover for what the 
penalty of being distanced was imposed, unless, contrary 
to his avowal, the owner of the horse weighed his own 
rider, and consequently took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of making weight. If this then was the fact, his 
being declared distanced was correct; but in that case, 
Mr. Sherman must have made a false representation, and 
Jackson and Bell taken false oaths,—it is not for me to 
say which, I however repeat, that if the latter was the 
fact, the decision was correct, On the other hand it was 
erroneous, highly so, and the start false, and the heat 
should have been run over again. Nor do I charge Mr. 
Sharp with either culpability or officiousness, in taking 
charge of the scales, and weighing the riders before 
starting ; for whether he knew it or not, it was either his 
duty, or that of some one of the judges or stewards, and 
if in the discharge of it he made an error, it is no more 
than what all are liable to; but in that case the owner of 
the horse ought not have been made wholly responsible, 
or the betters on De Witt Clinton sufferers ; and whether 
the decision of the judges in this case was right or wrong, 
it was no doubt predicated, upon what they considered, 
however erroneously, the established rules of the turf, or 
the rule of the Union Course, resting upon the owners of 
horses the whole responsibility of adjusting properly, 
prior to the start, the weight carried by their respective 
horses ; but admitting this last general position, the act 
of the steward or judge taking upon himself to weigh, 
takes the presént case out of this rule. 

The practice at Newmarket, in England, and most 
other places of note, of appointing a person to weigh, or 
see the riders weighed before starting as well as after- 
wards, is certainly a very proper one, and done for the 
following purpose among others: a rider being weighed, 
before starting, by one of the stewards, or other person 
specially appointed, cannot atlege by way of excuse that 
he had not his weight; his therefore coming to the scale 
short of weight, carries with it a conviction of fraud, and 
subjects him, as well as the horse, to the severest penalty ; 


it prevents fraud being practised also in the following 
manner: suppose a great sweepstake or subscription is to 
be run only one heat, and A has two horses in the stake, 
(he being allowed as many as he pleases where only a 
single heat is ran,) and the owners of horses were left 
to make and adjust their own weights before starting, A 
puts the proper weight upon one of his horses, and a fea- 
ther upon the other, he then directs the one with feather 
weight to make all the running he can from the start, 
thereby to distress and “burst” if possible all the horses 
adverse to the same owner. The owner A, knowing 
this, takes measures accordingly with the horse which 
carries due weight, and, when all the others are blown, 
makes his run and wins the race: the winning horse he 
of course brings to the seale, but the other (who carried 
short weight) never appears. Again, in running heats, 
confederates may play the same game, the one carrying 
feather weight may make a killing run at all the horses 
opposed, while his confederate, up to the trick, goes along 
moderately in the rear, drops just within the distance, 
and then walks coolly up to the weighing room; the 
feather weight confederate gives out that his horse is 
drawn, and, to cloak the fraud, does not come to the 
scale. Every man who writes it is presumed wishes, or 
ought, to elucidate his subject, as far as his knowledge 
extends; with this view I have dwelled some time upon 
the late unfortunate occurrence on the Union Course, in 
order to point out the rule and the practice upon the 
courses highest in repute, and to enable the gentlemen 
who compose that club, as well as many others, to guard 
against a similar event. The present decision has borne 
hard upon Mr. Sherman, as also upon many others; and 
it is to be hoped that the rules of the club, which are not 
as full as they might be, will be amended so as fully to 


embrace all the points arising in the present case. 

In thus going fully into all the bearings of this case, it 
is neither the wish nor the intention of the writer to 
offend or wound the feelings of any; but when giving, 
in a work of this kind, a statement to the sporting public, 
it is his duty to do justice, to act fearlessly and indepen- 
dently. His motto is fais bien ne crains rein. - 

The following affidayits appeared in the Morning Cou- 
rier and New-York Enquirer of Monday, June 3, 1833:— 
King's County, ss. 

Awprew Bett, of the City of New-York, rider, being 
sworn, says, that he was employed by Mr. Alfred Sher- 
man, of Dutchess County, to ride his horse De Witt 
Clinton, ina race over the Union Course, on Long Island, 
on the twenty-seventh day of May, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-three, said race to be con- 
tested by the said horse De Witt Clinton and the horse 
Robin Hood. This deponent says, that he was weighed 
with the saddle upon which he rode the said race; that 
Mr. Sharp, one of the judges, on weighing this deponent 
and the saddle upon which he rode, pronounced them to 
be one pound over weight: and this deponent says, that 
he started with the same saddle and weight with which 


he was weighed; that he rode with the same, and came 
in with the same; that he had not at the time of being 
weighed, any weights, or any thing about his person, 
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except what was carried by the horse, and brought in and 
weighed with deponent, immediately after the running of 
the first heat. This deponent further says, that he told 
said Sharp, before he started, that he was afraid there 
was a mistake, to which said Sharp replied, “boy go 
about your business and mount your horse, you are a 
pound over weight.” And this deponent further says, 
that before he was weighed with the saddle abovemen- 
tioned, he had been weighed by the said Sharp with a 
heavier saddle, and pronounced by said Sharp to be five 
pounds over weight; that at that time Richard Jackson 
told Mr. Sharp there must be some mistake, and request- 
ed said Sharp to let him, said Jackson, balance the 
scales; that said Sharp replied, that the scales were 
right, and that Mr. Sherman must get a lighter saddle ; 
and that when deponent was weighed with the lighter 
saddle, (upon which he rode the heat,) said Sharp pro- 
nounced him one pound over weight; that said Jackson 
‘gain said there must be some mistake, and went round 
to the scales as if to balance them, when Mr. Sharp went 
round to Jackson, and told him the scales were right, that 
he, Sharp, had balanced them, that it was none of his, 
Jackson’s, business, and that he had better withdraw, or 
go away, or words to that-import, whereupon the said 
Jackson went away, and did not balance the scales. 
ANDREW BELL. 

Sworn before me, the Ist day of June, 1833, 

N. B. Morse, First Judge of the County of Kings. 
King’s County, ss. 

Ricaarp Jackson, of Jamaica, in the County of Queens, 
being duly sworn, says, that on the twenty-seventh day of 
May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three, this deponent, at the request of Alfred Sherman, 
of Dutehess County, went to the judges’ stand, at the 
Union Race Course, on Long Island, to see the weight 
of the rider and saddle of the race horse De Witt Clinton, 
owned by the said Alfred Sherman, which said horse 
Was then to contest a race with the horse Robin Hood on 
said course. One of the judges, Mr. George Sharp, of 
the City of New-York, on weighing the said rider and 
saddle, pronounced the same to be five pounds over 
weight: this deponent told the said Sharp there must be 
something wrong, and that said rider was exactly weight 
with that saddle: this deponent heard said Sherman tell 
said Sharp that said rider, in his common dress and with 
said saddle, weighed only apound over his weight; this de- 
ponent asked the said Sharp to permit deponent to balance 
the said scales, as deponent thought there was something 
wrong about it; to which said Sharp replied that the 
Seales were right, and that the said Sherman must get a 
lighter saddle, and that the said Sherman sent and got the 
other saddle, which with the said rider was weighed by 
said Sharp, and by him pronounced to be one pound over 
weight still: this deponent then said to Mr. Sharp, there 
must be something wrong, and again asked for permission 
to balance the scales, and that said Sharp said to deponent 
the scales were right, that it was none of deponent’s bu- 
siness, and that deponent had better withdraw. 

RICHARD JACKSON. 


Sworn before me, the Ist day of June, 1833, 
N. B. Monss, 
First Judge of the County of Kings. 

Tuesday, 28th.— The Races which were to have pro- 
ceeded this day were postponed until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, 29th.—Sweepstakes, for three year old colts, 90)bs., 
fillies, 87lbs., $300 each, h, ft. Mile heats (6 Subseri- 
bers)—all came to the post. 

Mr. Charles Green’s bl. c. Shark, by Northern Eclipse, 
out of Lady Lightfoot, by Sir Archie. 

Mr. H. Wilkes’ (late, Bathgate’s) ch. ¢. Midas, by 
Northern Eclipse, out of Young Maid of the Oaks, (dain 
of Medoc,) by imp. Expedition, 

Mr. R. L, Stevens’ ch. ¢. by Henry, out of Cinderella, 
by Duroe. 

Maj. Wm. Jones’ ch. c, Alpha, by De Witt Clinton, out 
of Eleanor, by imp. Expedition. 

Mr. J. R. Snedeker’s gr. f. Damsel, by Northern 
Eclipse, out of Garland, by Duroc, and she out of Young 
Damsel by Hamiltonian, who was by imp. Messenger 
from a mare, pedigree not known. 

Mr. Wim. Gibbon’s bl. f, Alert, by Eclipse Lightfoot, 
(son of Northern Eclipse and Lady Lightfoot), out of 
imp. mare Alarm, by Thunderbolt. 

Shark the favorite, and Shark and Midas against the 
field,—I took an attentive view of some of them when 
stripped, and when the word “saddle your horses” pro- 
ceeded from the judges’ stand, Shark appeared rather too 
high in flesh, Midas was about the right pitch, for a 
large bony three year old, but neither drawn fine enough, 
or snfficiently rounded up; there was too much drop in 
his waist. The condition of Alarm did not please, the 
others looked pretty well. All being ready, “Come up 
evenly,” said the starter, and instantly the drum gaye the 
signal to be off; away they went, the Gray Filly leading, 
Shark next, Midas third, though all well together, and - 
the other three close up and lapped upon each other. 
After getting round the turn, they all went at a telling 
pace down the back stretch. Shark showed that he had 
something to spare, and Midas in hand; about the half 
mile mark, Garland fell back, In going up the rising 
ground, Midas made his run, went up to Shark, challenged 
and headed him on the outside, but could not draw clear 
and take the track; they swept round the north bend ata 
slapping pace; here it was evident that the others stood 
no chance; they now entered upon the quarter stretch, 
both “out,” going the whole, the boys calling upon them 
persuasively ; at the 2 mile distance, they ran a “dead 
lock,” the rally was severe. ‘Ten rods from home Shark 
headed, and won by a neck, time, 1 minute 53 seconds. 
Damsel ran a good 3d, Alert 4th, Alpha 5th, and the 
Cinderella filly, laying back, 6th. 

2d Heat.—There were’ two or three attempts to get 
away before they could effect it—at length they got away ; 
Mr. Robert Stevens’ colt made the running round the 
turn, In going down the back stretch Shark made play, 
and at the half mile took the lead (here Damsel was 
completely beat;) the pace was now pretty good, Midas 
wailing upon him, and Alert fell far behind. When 
they were about 60 rods from home, Midas being on the 
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outside of the track, threw himself out, and came up ata 
rattling pace, headed and crossed to the inside and took 
the track. Shark made every effort to recover the lead, 
butin vain, Midas went “ the pace,” and beat him in, by 
twolengths, Mr. R. Stevens! by Henry, 3d, Alpha, 4th, 
Damsel and Alert distanced, 

3d Heat.—The race from the end of the first half mile 
of the first heat evidently lay between Shark and Midas, 
and it now belonged to either; nothing had been volun- 
tarily yielded, the bets continued even, although Midas, 
having won the last heat in good style, was the favorite. 
Great excitement now prevailed: Midas was entitled to 
the inside, Shark next in order, the Henry colt out of 
Cinderella, 3d, and Mr. Jones’ Alpha, outside. At the 
word they all went well away, Alpha, running for the 
lead, locked Midas, and they went abreast, and in front 
of the other two, round the turn, Ln going down the 
back side, Midas drew out clear, followed by Shark; 
Alpha was here shook off, and Mr. Stevens’ Henry colt 
of no account. Midas kept his rate at a racing pace; in 
sweeping round, about the middle of the north turn, 
Shark went up, every eye was on them, not a word was 
heard, scarce a breathing, a pin let fall might have been 
heard to tinkle ; down and at it they were, belly to the 
ground, all in stride; steady, my boys, mind how you 
make the last turn, a length there, is worth three in 
straight work! take well off, if you would make strong 
runoing from it; pull him well together going round, if 
you yaw you are gone! Shark has it at the turn. They 
are coming up the stretch—now Midas, my big fellow, 
for your stride in straight running, if you swerve an inch 
you are lost; support hita well with the hand, my boy, 
and let him extend, itis your only chance; Shark is at 
it, busy as a turnspit—the rally home is trying—Shark 
leads—‘‘ keep his mouth alive,” “the pace is too good” 
to last—Midas is ‘“abroad”—Shark heads him two 
lengths,—are home—Alpha and Henry, no where—time 
1 minute 50 seconds. 

The next race was for the proprietors? purse, $400, for 
all ages ; 3 mile heats. Weights according to the rules 
of the course: 2 years old, a feather; 3 years, 90Ibs.; 4 
years, 10dIbs.; 5 years, 11d4|bs.; 6 years, 121Ibs.; and 
aged, 126lbs,; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. 

For this appeared Mr. J. C. Stevens’ bl. m. Black 
Maria, by Northern Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot, by 
Sir Archie. 7 years old. 

Mr. J. M. Botts’ b. c. Rolla, by Gohanna, out of Dairy 
Maid, 4 years old. 

Mr. J. H. Van Mater’s b. h. Gen. Jackson, by John 
Richards, out of Honesty, by imp. Expedition, 6 years 
old. 

Mr. J. C. Craig’s b. m. Virginia Taylor, by Sir Archie, 
out of Coquette, by Sir Archie, 6 years old. 

Mr. T. Pearsall’s gr. f. Alice Grey, by Henry, out of 
Sport’s Mistress, by Old Hickory, and she out of Miller’s 
Damsel, by imp. Messenger, 4 years old. 

They all, when stripped, showed well, with the ex- 
ception of Alice Grey, who was short of quick work. 
Maria looked ali that could be wished, and the General 
was in prime plight. Rolla looked well, and the condition 
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of Virginia Taylor did credit to her trainer, Mr. Vauleer. 
The starting judge having made the call, they all paraded 
in readiness ; the signal was given, and they all went off 
ata moderate pace, Virginia Taylor taking the lead: 
There was no dash at the start, all seemed contented to 
wait, and soon took places in single file, Maria 2d, Rolla 
3d, the General 4th, Alice 5th, thus they came round the 
first mile, all in hand, waiting upon each other, 

2d Round commenced in the same order, they went 
round the first turn, down the back stretch, and round the 
second turn, ata common exercising pace, each still wait- 
ing for the other to make the play ; they were proceeding 
up the straight run home in this amusing manner, and had 
got opposite to the 4 mile distance, when the saucy, Black 
Lass, as if disdaining to be led by a Virginia Taylor, 
passed unceremoniously, throwing back at Rolla, and 
the veteran Jackson, a “ come if you dare” glanee, which 


the General’s gallantry would not permit him to decline. © 


The ball might now be said to be opened, and the sombre 
beauty having selected her partner, led away with a 
lively step. ‘The General seemed wholly devoted to her, 
and unceremoniously brushed past the Virginia ‘Taylor, 
adhering closely to the object of his choice, while Rolla 


waited upon the fair Virginian, and for the present di- 


vided his attention between her and Alice. Thus they 
came lively to the termination of the 2 mile. They were 
now treading over the ground of the third mile, the Black 
Beauty leading the General close in attendance and all 
attention, the Virginian having modestly dropped behind 
Rolla. When arrived at the hill, (near the half mile 
mark,) Alice, as though envious, rushed past the Vir- 
ginian’and Rolla, aad took her place 3d, and next to the 
General ; they rattled it off gaily round the north bend, 
the black one still leading. On nearing the last turn, the 
General marched to double quick time, and went up to 
the lady, who, notin the least displeased with this atten- 
tion, went away with him cheerly, hand in hand. When 
opposite the 4 mile distance the General had her close 
Jocked; but she would not submit to be thus embraced, 
broke away from him, and came home about five feet in 
advance, Alice following the General, Rolla next to her, 
Virginia Taylor in the rear. Time, 6 minutes 2 seconds. 

2d Heat—The call being made, they all paraded eager 
for the onset. At the word they went away, Rolla 
leading, Virginia Taylor 2d, Alice 3d, Jackson 4th, Ma- 
ria 5th. Rolla made running from the start, but the 
others, as though waiting the movement of Maria, who 
seemed wholly to engage their attention, allowed him to 
go on unheeded—when, going round the north turn, he 
was half a distance ahead of the group, all of whom were 
hard in hand. In coming round, near the stand, Alice 
passed Virginia, who seemed to have no disposition to 
make a run, and went up next to Rolla. In this order 
they went round the 2d mile, it being evident that the 
gallantry of the General held him in watchful attendance 
upon the Black Lady, and the Virginian damsel seemed 
also resolved to keep with them; Rolla and Alice, there- 
fore, had itall to themselves. Rolla continued to lead, fol- 
Jowed by Alice, Virginia Taylor next to her, at her ease ; 
Maria, coquetting, with the General in the rear, whose’ 
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attention she seemed wholly to have engrossed. Alice 
attempted to get up to Rolla, but he appeared destitute 
of gallantry, and as often ran away from her, coming 
home first. Alice was next to him, and Virginia Taylor 
3d, when they came within the distance, where all en- 
deavored to hold up; here Jackson unwillingly passed 
the two latter—making the order in which they arrived, 
Rolla Ist; Jackson 2d; Alice 3d; Virginia Taylor 4th ; 
Maria 5th. Time, 6 minutes 7 seconds. 

3d Heat.—The time for respite having expired, the 
bugle sounded the call, when all appeared. The word 
being given, they were once more in motion. Rolla 
leading off, Alice 2d, the General 3d, Virginia Taylor 
4th, Maria 5th, in this order they went all in hand round 
the first turn, down the back stretch, and round the north 
bend; in going up the stretch Alice went up to Rolla, 
challenged, and headed, she now made running to the 
end of the south turn in the commencement of the 2d 
mile; here she fell off, and Virginia Taylor took it up; 
they went at a racing pace along the back side, the Vir- 
ginian leading, Jackson close in attendance, Maria 3d, 
Rolla 4th, Alice dropping fast in the rear; in this order 
they continued round the north bend, Jackson and Maria 
evidently under a pull; Virginia Taylor was now going 
nearly at the top of her rate; when about half way up the 
straight run, Jackson made play, and a rally ensued for 
the lead; when just before they came to the end of the 
2d mile the General led the way and went off at a quick 
march, creating a suspicion in the mind of his old part- 
ner that he had a disposition to desert her, the swarthy 
maid dashed past her Virginian rival, and went up to the 
General, and Amazonian like called him out; away they 
swept round the south turn of the 3d mile, “going the 
pace.” On clearing the bend, the lady led down the 
back stretch, and went away at a killing pace, keeping it 
up round the last sweep; the General made a gallant ef- 
fort in going up the home stretch, but the brilliancy of 
the Black Diamond, could not be outshone, and she came 
home in advance half a length: the General 2d, Rolla 3d, 
Virginia Taylor 4th, Alice distanced.—Time, 5 mi- 
nutes and 43 seconds. 

N. B. In placing the horses as they came to the post at 
the end of the different heats in this race, I differ a little 
from the return made by the secretary, Mr. A. L. Botts A 
Imade a note of the same at the moment, have therefore 
reason to believe I am correct, it is possible that the se- 
cretary’s other duties might have occupied his attention. 

The third race this day was a match for $2000, mile 
heats. 

Mr. J. C. Craig’s (Mr. Wm. Coleman’s) b. c, Charles 
Kemble, by Sir Archie, dam (the dam of Pilot, now 
Wild Will of the Woods,) by Gallatin; 3 years old; 
carrying 901bs. each, 

Captain R. F. Stockton’s gr. c. Powhattan, by Mon- 
sieur Tonson, out of Iris; 3 years old. 

This race created little interest, Charles Kemble being 
the favorite before starting, at 6 to4. He took the lead 
and kept it throughout, running the first heat, in 1 mi- 
nute and 55 seconds ; and the second in I minute and 54 
seconds. 5 


Thursday 30th.—The first race of this day, 4 mile 
heats, for the Jockey Club Purse, $1000; all ages; car- 
tying weight according to the rule of the course, (2 years 
a feather; 3 years 90Ib.; 4 years 104Ib.; 5 years 114lb.; | 
6 years 1211b.; and aged 126\b., 3lb. allowed mares and 
geldings,) created great excitement, especially, as Mary 
Randolph, the crag nag of Virginia, had come solely 10 
test the speed and stamina of the north ; and in addition 
to the purse, 4 of the competitors had entered into an in- 
side sweepstake of $500 each, one of whom paid half for- 
feit, thus the sum contended for, by those four, was $2750. 
Mary Randolph and O'Kelly the favorites. The bets 
several days before starting, were Mary Randolph against 
O'Kelly, 5 to 4, and Mary Randolph even against the 
field; some however took the odds, anda few, O'Kelly 
against her, even, it was a great betting race, and a good 
deal done among the business men up to the moment of 
starting. 

For this purse (and stake) seven came to the post, 
viz: 

Mr. Jobn C. Stevens’ gr. h. O'Kelly, by Northern 
Eclipse, out of Empress, (dam of ASriel,) by Financier, 
G yeats old. 

Mr. Bela Badger’s (Gen. T. M. Forman’s) b. h. Un- 
cle Sam, by John Richards out of Sally Baxter, by Ogles’ 
Osear ; 5 years old. 

Col. Wm. Wynn’s gr. f. Mary Randolph, by Gohanna, 
out of a mare by Independence, dam Meg of Wapping, 
by Bedford ; 4 years old. 

Mr. R. L. Stevens’ ch. m. Celeste, by Henry, out of 
Cinderella, by Duroe ; 6 years old. : 
Mr. J. M. Botts’ b, c. Tobacconist, by Gohanna, out of 

Iris ; 4 years old. 

Capt. R. I’. Stockton’s b. m. Miss Mattie, by Sir Ar- 
chie, out of Black Ghost; 5 years old. 

Here we had the produce of Sir Archie, John Richards, 
Henry, Gohanna, and Eclipse, the first a son, and the 
other four grandsons of Sir Charles Bunbury’s old chest- 
nut Diomed,* the son of Florizel and the Spectator 
mare,f dam of Pastorella, &c. 


* It is worthy of remark, that almost every horse, at this day, on 
the American turf, (with the exception of some of the get of Mon- 
sicur Tonson, son of Pacolet by Citizen, and Valentine, which last 
fare just coming forward,) are descendants of Diomed, Here then 
the necessity of crossing the breed with such as do not partake of 
that blood. " Breeding in and in will cause the produce to run too 
much to leg; the eame plan if pursued with game fowls, will pro- 
duce a similar result. To this cause may be attributed’ the light 
frame and undue length of legs, at present too prevalent in the 
southern states, they require crossing down with more bone and 
more substance, Their speed is great, but there is a want of sta- 
mina which they must come to the north for, 

+ The Spectator mare, {dam of Pastorella,) a bay foaled in 1763, 
bred by Thomas Panton, Kaq., and gold, when young, to the Hon, 
Richard Vernon; she was own sister to Juno, (the ries of youn; 
Eclipse and Dragon,) her dam, (own sister to Horatius, hy Blank + 
grandam, (Allworthy, Cypher, Pytho, and Feathers’ dam; alao own 
sister to the dam of Mr. Panton‘s two Blossoms) by Childers, out 
of Miss Belvoir, (the dam of Fleece’m, Stendy, &e.) ‘The Specta- 
tor mare raced either once or twice in 1767, after which she was a 
brood mare, and was the dam of 

: Ir. Vernon's gray colt, Cuckoo, by the Coombe Arabian, foaled 
in 1770. 

" Mr, Adam's bay colt, Royston, by Mr, Castle's Snap, foaled in 
772. 


Mr. Shorter’s bay filly, Leonard, (Gallant, Gilder, Galliard, 
Guylass, Golden Rod, and'Leon’s dain by Shakspeare,) foaled. in 
1773. 


Mr. Vernon's bay filly, Darling, by Antinous, foaled in 1776. 
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Atlength the bugle sounded the anxious “note of pre- 
paration,” now they are disrobed, and from beneath the 
gaudy dresses shone, like India’s silk, their polished 
coats! all gazed in silent wonder! next was heard, “in 
hum of 2&ther’s stilly sounds” the voice of eaution, “ac- 
coutering” the steeds with hands of skill, buckling saddles 
on! and next the call “ to horse !? 

‘Then might be seen each rider with his bonnet on, 
Whip in hand and steel at heel, gallantly arrayed, 
“Spring from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
Then vaulted with such ense into hie seat,” 
I thought good Buckle and a Chifney there, 
“To guide each coureer” in “his swift career, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 

Now summoned to the post, 

With eye of fire and nostril wide, 

Smuffing the midday's breeze; 

Each eager courser stood 

Impatient of control 

“Like greyhounds in the elips 

Straining upon the start,” 

All being in readiness, bang, went the drum. “ They 
are off! resounded from a thousand tongues, and sure 
enough, with the speed of the Gazelle they were sweep- 
ing round the turn, honest Sam leading, Miss Mattie 2d, 
Colonel O'Kelly 3d, Mary Randolph 4th, Celeste 5th, 
and Tobacconist covering the rear. Thus they glided 
down the back stretch, “twas a pretty sight to see,” all 
going steadily in hand. In coming up the straight ran, 
Miss Mattie very pertly came up, claiming the front rank, 
followed by Mary, when Sam, too polite to contend, 
yielded the place, and gave those two ladies to the parti- 
cular care of the Colonel, himself falling back in com- 
pany with Celeste, who retained her first position, fifth, 
Tobacconist also his in the rear. Thus they entered 
upon the second mile, and went along the back part of 
the track and round the north bend with little variation. 
Nothing done yet. In coming up the stretch, just within 
the picket, the descendant of Pocahontas, no longer sub- 
mitting to be led by the daughter of a Black Ghost, shook 
off her lethargy; a short rally ensued, when Mary pre- 
vailed, and Jed the third mile at a pace indicating a de- 
sire to get rid of the young Spectre; Mattie was not so 
easily to be disposed of and continued closely to haunt 
her. In going along the back side, the Colonel went up 
and compared notes with Mary, when finding matters as 
he wished, again resumed his position, third. They 
were all now going at a racing pace, yet having some- 
thing to spare; in this order they came round to the end 
of the third mile. O'Kelly now made running, and Miss 
Mattie went along in front of bim at her best pace, Mary 
Randolph keeping the track at a killing rate ; thus they 
rattled off round the south turn; soon after entering the 
back stretch, Mary shook Miss Mattie off. As soon as 


Mr. Vernon's bay filly, Fame, by Pantaloon, foaled in 176. 

Sir Charles Bunbury's chestnut colt, Diomed, by Florizel, foal- 
ed in 1777. 

Mr. Vernon's bay filly, (Quickeilver'e dam,) by Florize), foaled 
in 1778. 

Sir Thomas Dundass?’ bay colt, Férnon, afterwards Admiral,* 
by Florizel, foaled in 179, 

MLord Egremont'a bay filly, Maney, (Rally, Rector, Rattle, Ra- 
zor, Rebel, arid Remnant’s dain,) by Florizel, foaled in 1780. 

* Admiral was brought to America, he wae the property of the 
late John De Laney, Eaq., of New York, stood at Shute's Tavern, 
about three miles from that city, about the years 1796 or 1797, 
and previous thereto. 

Vor. I. 


O’Kelly perceived this, he took it up, passed Miss Mattie 
(who dropped behind Uncle Sam also) and made strong 
running, Uncle Sam waiting the result of the coming 
struggle between O'Kelly and Mary ; O'Kelly being up, 
challenged about the middle of the back stretch. It was 
“go along” every yard, the rising ground towards the 
north end was in favor of the horse, he passed, and drop- 
ped the mare going up the ascent; kept up the running, 
and when sweeping round the center of the north 
bend had headed 20 yards; in rounding the Jast part of 
the turn he was pulled well together, and the mare closed 
up, but it would not do, her chance was gone; having 
got upon the straight run, O'Kelly again went away at 
a tell-tale pace, and came home six lengths clear. Mary 
Randolph 2d, Sam 3d, Miss Mattie 4th, Tobacconist 5th, 
Celeste 6th; Sam, Tobacconist, and Celeste, having 
made no play for the heat. Time, eight minutes and 
two seconds. 
2 to.1 on O'Kelly, 

Second heat—Thirty minutes, the time (according to 
the rules of the course) allowed between heats having ex- 
pired, the call for the horses again sounded; Tobacconist 
being drawn, the other five took their places in the same 
order in which they had come in,—O’Kelly next the 
pole, Mary Randolph second, &c. &c. The word being 
given, they went off, O’Kelly leading, Sam second; at 
the end of the turn Sam made play, came in front, and 
led down the back stretch, O’Kelly second, Celeste third, 
Mary Randolph fourth, Miss Mattie fifth; in this position 
they went round the north bend, up the stretch, and came 
to the post at the termination of the first mile. The 
second round commenced in the same order,—in going 
down the back stretch Mary made a run, passed O'Kelly, 
and went up next to Sam, O'Kelly holding hard, Celeste 
and Miss Mattie fourth and fifth. Thus they came a 
second time round to the post. They now entered upon 
the third round, Sam leading, Mary Randolph second, 
O'Kelly third, Celeste fourth, and Miss Mattie fifth,— 
thus placed they swept round the south turn, and went 
along the back part of the course at a steady racing pace ; 
after ascending the rising ground, Celeste made play, 
went past O'Kelly like a flash, cleared Mary Randolph, 
who took no notice of her, and went up to Sam, about 
the middle of the north bend, here she was held together, 
Sam still leading, yet evidently in reserve, keeping on 
steadily ; Celeste now went up and challenged him, but 
Sam had too much manhood to contend with the lady 
and gave her the track ; Celeste now displayed her agility, 
leading up the stretch in beautiful style, came first at the 
end of the third mile. The fourth and last round was 
now to be gone, the pace was now severe, in sweeping 
round the first turn Celeste fell off, Sam went gallantly 
to her relief, took it up, and kept away at a killing pace 
down the back stretch, when arrived at the north bend, 
O'Kelly, (handy and clever at the turns, with his short 
quick stroke,) and well aware of his best play, dashed past 
the mares, came upto Sam, and challenged; Sam wayed 
defiance, at it they went, the rate was tremendous ; 
O'Kelly made a good attempt at the last turn, but could 
not come it. Bob Hicks held Sam well together, and 
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leaning as a bias to the pole, swung handsomely round, 
then throwing him into stride, went away at a slapping 
gait. The boy got well at O'Kelly, with both catgut and 
steel; the rally home was severe, but Sam was too 
honest to flinch, the pace too good, and the son of John 
Richards won by a length. Celeste third, Mary Ran- 
dolph fourth, Miss Mattie fifth—Time, 8 minutes 5 
seconds. It was now allowed that Mary Randolph had 
no chance, although she did not run for this heat. The 
race evidently lay between Sam and O'Kelly; even 
betting, though O'Kelly rather the favorite. 

Third heat.—The interval having expired, the bugle 
again sounded the summons, when all five obeyed the 
call. Sam took his station inside, O’Kelly next to hit, 
and the others in the same order in which they last came 
in;—at the word “come up,” they were there, the drum 
tapped and they were once more in motion. Sam led off 
atan easy stroke, in going round the turn, Mary went 
up, passed, and took the track, she led down the back 
stretch lively, Sam second, O'Kelly third, Celeste fourth, 
Mattie fifth ;—round the north turn they swept, and came 
tothe mile end in this position. Second round, com- 
menced in the same order, and the backers of Mary Ran- 
dolph were enlivened with a ray of hope. In going 
along the back stretch Sam went up and made a run for 
the turn, but Mary stretched away gaily, Sam could not 
do the trick, it was no go, the mare got the pole, and 
rated in fine style round the north bend, made the 
second turn well, and went up the quarter stretch with 
mischief in her air; she came first to the post in the 
second mile, and dashed passed buxom like ; Virginia 
locked up, but the distance yet to be told was long, and 
the pace too good to last. ‘They were now going the 
third mile, Mattie completely beat, and the beautiful Ce- 
leste, although keeping her rate, contending against fear- 
ful odds; Sam and O'Kelly were waiting for the rally ; 
towards the end of the back stretch Mary dropped to 
them, and they both passed on, Sam leading ;—all were 
in breathless expectation of the push.—T hey were sweep- 
ing round the north bend at a killing pace, O'Kelly close 
up, both laid well in for the last turn, they made it well, 
and were away again up the stretch, when O'Kelly made 
play, closed with Sam, down, “out,” at it both ; they 
smoked up the quarter stretch, Sam leading past the 
post; away they went, round the south turn again, (last 
mile.) Richards and Eclipse were in “the field,” “Blood 
and Bottom” was the “war cry,”—on they kept their 
“deadly course,” the back stretch was now gained, here 
O'Kelly made his pass on the hard ground to the right, 
and came in front, there was no respite, Sam kept reso- 
lutely on, O'Kelly doing all he knew; the pace was kill- 
ing, home far off, “game and stoutness” seemed the play 
of both. At this murderous rate they cleared the back 
run, and went on round the north sweep, the dreadful 
rally home was yet to be supported; Sam made his last 
turn well, and at the stretch came to the work with a lion 
heart, O'Kelly received him gallantly, and down they 
buckled,—v'was truly “horse to horse,”— 


And now tho skill of hand and heel, 
Applied the whip and tempered steel ; 


Forward to urge each teed in flight, 
Dashed in his sides the rowels bright. 


Eyery muscle, every fibre was put to the test, every 
sinew on the strain, a more determined opponent than 
O'Kelly, and an honester horse than Sam never came up 
4 quarter stretch ; the rally was long and severe, O'Kelly 
winning by a neck, Celeste third, Mary Randolph fourth, 
and Miss Mattie distanced. Time—8 minutes 8 seconds, 

N. B. The writer took lengthy minutes of every race 
during the present meeting, noting particularly every push, 
and every pass, where made, &c., especially those in the 
last contest; nothing therefore has been trusted to me- 
mory, and however this account may differ from some 
which have appeared in print, he offers it, confident of 
being correct. 

The second and last race of this day, was a match for 
a pipe of wine,—mile heats. 

Mr. Brush’s ch. c. by Eclipse, 3 y ears old,—a feather 
by agreement. 

Mr. Armstrong’s gr. c. by Winter's Arabian, 3 years old, 
a feather by agreement. 

Hirst heat—The gray led off round the turn, on the 
back side, the chestnut passed and kept the lead, coming 
home 6 or 7 lengths in the clear. 

Second.—The chestnut took the lead and kept it, win- 
ning by 20 yards.—Time, first heat, 1 minute 55 seconds ; 
second heat, 2 minutes 2 seconds. 

Friday, 31st.—The first race this day was a sweep- 
stakes—all ages—weights aceording to the reles of the 
course, 2 miles out. 

Mr. TT’. Pearsall’s ch. m. Medora, by Rattler, (Thorn- 
ton’s,) aged. 

Mr. Jackson’s gr. {. Farmer’s Damsel, by Northern 
Eclipse, 4 years. 

Mr. Van Mater’s ch.f: Fanny Kemble, by Eagle, 3'years. 

They went off pretty well together, Fanny Kemble on 
the lead, Medora 2d ; and in this manner they went along 
ata lively pace the first round, Fanny continuing to lead. 
In the beginning of the second round, Medora went up, 
abreast, then pulled to her, and they went along the back 
stretch, head and head, and lay close together round the 
north turn. Farmer’s Damsel’s chance was out. On 
getting into straight work, Medora passed, went ap the 
stretch ahead, and won by two lengths. Time, 3 mi- 
nutes 55 seconds. 

The next race was the proprietors’ purse, $300—all’ 
ages—weights agreeably to the rules of the course. 2 
mile heats.—For this came to the post: 

Mr. J. C. Craig’s ch. h. Ripley, by Sir Charles, out of 
Betsey Robinson, by Thadeus, 5 years old. 

Mr. J. H. Van Mater’s b, c. Tempest, by Tormentor, 
out of Lottery, 4 years old. 

Mr. Bela Badger’s ch. f. Lady Lancaster, by John 
Richards, dam by Sir Solomon, 4 years old. 

Mr. J. M. Selden’s b. h. Duke of Orleans, by Sumpter, 
dam by Whip of Kentucky, 5 years old. 

Mr. RS. Stevens’ ch. c. Massaniello, by Northern 
Eclipse, out of Cinderella by Duroc, 4 years old, 

Mr. Wim. Gibson’s b. m. Empress, by Henry, dam by 
Duroe, 5 years old. 
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Mr. Jn. M. Botts’ b. f. Ariadne, by Gohanna, 4 years 
old. 

Here we had a large entry ; Massaniello the fayorite 
against the field. At the word they all got away, Orleans 
leading, Ariadne 2d, Empress 3d, Tempest 4th, Massa- 
niello 5th, Lady Lancaster 6th, Ripley 7th. In this order, 
after becoming settled, they went down the back part of 
the course, and came round to the end of the first mile. 
In the second mile, Orleans continued to lead, with the 
Empress, who had gone up 2d. Massaniello made a run 
on the back stretch, passed through the crowd, and went 
forward to Orleans; he did not, however, maintain his 
position long, ere he was in turn headed by Tempest. 
Orleans maintained the lead; when they came round the 
north bend, Lady Lancaster made running, and, in going 
up the stretch, went well up to Orleans, the latter, 
however, came first to the post, Lady Lancaster 2d, 
Tempest 3d—they were, however all held up after 
coming within the distance post—no push being made 
home. 

2d Heat—There was a good deal of difficulty in get~ 
ting off; after several attempts they got away, leav- 
ing Ariadne behind. Empress led,—Orleans passed her 
in going round the first turn, and headed down the back 
stretch. In rounding the north turn Massaniello made 
play and came in front; when opposite the 4 mile dis- 
tance, Lady Lancaster went up, and came in front, 
and led off the commencement of the second mile, 
round the south turn. In going along the back side 
Ripley made play, went up to Lady Lancaster, and a 
smart rally ensued ; in going up the rise of ground at the 
north end of the back stretch, he gave the “go by,” 
swept handsomely round the north bend, and was 
never headed, coming in Ist, Lancaster 2d, Tempest 
3d, Orleans 4th, Massaniello distanced—Empress dis- 
tanced. 

There were several false starts for this heat, or rather, 
in over eagerness, they went away two or three times 
without the word, and were called back. The last time 
they were recalled, Ariadne was the last in returning, 

_and while the groom was leading her over the mark, and 
on the point of turning her round, he still holding her by 
the bridle, with her head in a contrary direction to what 
the horses run, the starting judge gave the word; the 
consequence was, they were off, before she had an oppor- 
tunity of turning, and was of course left behind. Here 
was a case in which, of all others, it became the duty of 
the judge to recall the horses. The flags, as the signal 
of recall, ought to have been immediately hoisted; if 
they were not in readiness, effective measures ought to 
have been taken to stop the horses as they came round. 
I will go even farther; they ought to have been ordered 
to have run it over again, even had they run out the 
whole distance. See the decisions in point, both at Don- 
caster and Newmarket, in England, and, among others, 
one of recent date—that for the Craven Stakes, during 
the Crayen Meeting, at Newmarket, in April last, where 
two horses did not get away, the others ran the whole 
distance, nevertheless, they were decreed to run it over 
again. See the case, under the head of English Turf, 


Newmarket Craven Meeting, in this number of the 
Magazine. . 

3d Heat.—Ripley Jed—Lady Lancaster made play 
going round the first tun, and ran Ripley a lap down 
the back side; when arrived at the ascending ground 
towards the north end, Tempest went up, challenged and 
obtained the lead; Ripley was held together, and Lady 
Lancaster passed on next to Tempest, who came round 
to the post in front; all were here well up together, 
and kept away round the turn ina group. When arrived 
at the straight stretch, Ripley came up, made his run, 
and dashed forward; from this point home, all chances 
were out, he kept his run, and came home two lengths 
in the clear under a pull—Lady Laneaster 2d, Tempest 
3d, Orleans 4th. 

The last race which took place under the direction of 
the Club was a match ; $500 each stake ; 1 mile out. 

Captain R. T. Stockton’s b. c. Monmouth; 3 years, 
901bs. 

Mr. J. C. Craig’s b. c. Charles Kemble; 3 years, 
901bs. 

Kemble led off; Monmouth made play going round the 
turn, came up, and ran a lock down the back stretch; in 
going round the north sweep he obtained the lead, kept 
up his rate, and came home three lengths in advance. 
Time, 1 minute 54 seconds. 

Thus ended the Spring Meeting, after four days of ex- 
cellent sport, equalled by none since the spring of 1830, 
at which time we had nine days racing, and some of 
them excellent. 

It is worthy of remark, that with the exception of the 
first heat at Fairfield, (Va.,) which was won by Tichicus, 
and reported to have been run in 7 minutes 58 seconds ; 
the 2d heat won by Z. A. in 8 minutes 28 seconds; the 
3d heat by Goliah in 8 minutes 10 seconds; the 4th in 8 
minutes 18 seconds, we have not had 4 miles run within 
8 minutes this spring; it is true it was done last February, 
at Charleston, (S. C.,) in 7 minutes 50 seconds, 8 mi- 
nutes, and 8 minutes 8 seconds; hut this can hardly be 
called spring racing. This is pretty good, although not 
in quick time any one heat, yet very little falling off. 
During the race week at the Union Course, there were 
heavy falls of rain, and taking into consideration the 
heavy state of the course owing thereto, the time gene- 
rally made may be considered very fair, some of it quick, 
and that of the 4 miles, under the existing circumstances, 
good; 8 minutes and 8 seconds for a third heat of 4 
miles, with an interval of only thirty minutes between 
the heats, is undoubtedly at all times good, and will win 
nineteen times in twenty. Here was very little falling 
off, between 8 minutes 2 seconds, 8 minutes 5 seconds, 
and 8 minutes 8 seconds, notwithstanding the remark of 
some prints, that 8 minutes 8 seconds, in this instance, 
was not good time. I must beg leave to differ, however 
“familiar” (the writer may be) “with the turf” Let it 
be recollected, that Eclipse and Henry took 8 minutes 
24 seconds to do their third heat, and the course that 
day in better order for making quick time than it has 
ever been in since, “Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Casar’s.” An Otp Torr, 
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NEW-YORK SPORTING MAGAZINE, AND 


RACING CALENDAR. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 
Jockey Ciun Fesruary Meetine. 

Fesrvary 20th.—Purse.—Four mile heats. 

Mr. Printly’s ch. h. Collier, by Sir Charles. . 

Mr. J. R. Spann’s b. m. Sally Homet, by Sir 
Gharlescvix jilie. sotzahies «OF Banos Housinin «write 2..2 

Time—first heat, 8 minutes 29 seconds—second heat, 
8 minutes 35 seconds. 

21st.—Purse—T hree mile heats. 

Col. M. C, Ligon’s ch. f. Tuberose, by ——......1,.1 

Col. J. R. Spann’s broh, Van Buren, by ——....2..2 

Mr. John Printly’s ch, m, Betsey Hare...... .... 3..3 

Time—first heat, 6 minutes 22 seconds—second heat, 
6 minutes 14 seconds. 

Same Day.—A Saddle and Bridle—$10 entrance— 
One mile out. 

Mr. Holsey’s b. h. Nullifier. . 

Dr. Leverich’s ch. hy Soapstic 

Mr. Hibbler’s b. h. Jim Crow 

Col. Green’s gr. h. Selim... 

‘Time—2 minutes 3 seconds. 

22d.—Purse—T wo mile heats. 

Col. J. R. Spann’s ch. m. Arabia Felix, by Arab, 
BVPAYSOlDs. wei scicwieclas set een eas teeny fata d 

Dr. Leverich’s gr. h. Muckle Andrew, by Muckle 
John, 4 years --2.1.2 

Col. M. C. Ligon’s b.m, Eliza Jackson, by Sir 
Andrew, )4\ycarsiold jes seve sessis2 «2 fg hEPEE BABES 

Mr. Hibbler’s ch. h. Fairplay, by ——6 years old-dis.. 

Time—first heat, 4 minutes 30 seconds—second heat, 
3 minutes 59 seconds—third heat, 4 minutes 8 seconds. 

Same Day.—A Sweepstakes.—One mile out—entrance 


aa) 
2 
3 


1.2.1 


-—— was won by Gol. Garrison’s mare Hailstorm, beat- 


ing three others, names not known, 

d.—Mile heats, best 3 in 5—won by Col. J. D. 
Thomas’ b. f. Lady Burke, in three heats beating Mr. 
Printly’s ch. f. Brazilia, Col. Ligon’s ch. f Tuberose, and 
Mr. Hibbler’s b. h. Fairplay.—Time—first heat, 2minutes 
2 seconds—second heat, 2 minutes—third heat, 1 minute 
58 seconds. Brazilia, owing to her fractiousness, started 
badly at the first , and in the second, turned in the 
opposite direction. 

NEWTOWN, (New Iberia, Louisiana.) 
Sprinc Meerixe. 
April 10.—Purse, $300—3 mile heats, 

Mr J. Marsh’s ch. f. Bell Tracy, by Stockholder, 
dam by Truxton, 4 years old mare iesele 
Mr. D. Weeks’ b.c. Paul Clifford, by Stockholder, 
dam by Osear, 5 years old_.............- ies b= stale 2, .2 

11th.—Purse $200—2 mile heats. 
Mr. W. S. Harding’s br, f, Helen M‘Gregor, by 


usr 


Mercury, dam by Palafox, 4 years old............ bts 
Mr. J. Marsh’s ch. c. Young Duke, by Crusader, 
Gam by Rosicrusian... ©.) twee 2..2 


12th.—Sweepstakes—1 mile out, 
Mr. G. Boyce’s b. g. Lord Nelson, by Pacolet, aged..1 
Mr. Leroux’s——— Paddy Carey. . 

Mr. Walker's ——Schoolboy. 
Mr. Mayfield’s: Brandy... .. 
Same Day.—Purse—I mile heats, 


Dr. Smith’s br. h. Wrangler, by Potomac... .... . Il. 
Mr. J. Marsh’s b. f. Mary Dacre, by Stockholder, 
dam by Pacolet............. Byres. ahetsen +.2..2 
Mr. W. S. Harding’s b. g. Snapping Turtle, by Ti- - 
mioleOry, foe hasta Pema oe SB em bre Ses aaig dis, 
Same Day.—Match—1 mile heat. 
Mr. D. Weeks’ b. c. Paul Clifford, 5 years old c 
Mr. W.S. Harding’s ch.c. Fergus... s.2......- 4 2 dr. 
EAGLE COURSE,—( Trenton, New-Jersey.) 
SPRING MEBTING. 
Apnit 30th.— Two mile heats. 
Mr. Badger’s ch. m. Lady Lancaster, by John Ri- 
chards, dam by Sir Solomon, 4 years old, 1011b. 
Mr. Vanlear’s ch. h. Ripley, by Sir Charles, dam 
Betsey Robinson, 5 years old, 114lb...........-... 2..2 
Mr. Reed’s b. m. Empress, by Henry, dam Nil by 
Duroc, 4 years old, 1OUb. 2... cee ee 
Mr. J. H. Holmes’ ch. h. Mark Richards, by John 
Richards, dam by Revenge, 6 years old, 1211b... .- A..3 
Time—first heat, 3 minutes 54 seconds—second heat, 
3 minutes 52 seconds, 
Juneilst—Three mile heats. 
Mr. J.H. Van Mater’s b. h. Jackson, by John 
Richards, dam Honesty, 6 years old, 121b......1.2.0.1 
Mr. B. Badger’s b. h. Uncle Sam, by John 
Richards, dam by Osear, 5 years old, 114lb.....8.1.0.2 
Mr. Vanlear’s b.m. Virginia Taylor, by Archie, 
dam by Archie, 6 years old, 118Ib. (Ruled out.)...2-3.3 
Time—first heat, 6 minutes 1 second—second heat, 
5 minutes 52 seconds—third heat, 6 minutes 4 seconds— 
fourtlt heat, 6 minutes 10 seconds. 
Same Day.—One mile heats. . 
Mr. J. H. Van Mater’s b. h. Tempest, 4 years old, 
by Tormentor, dam by Lottery, 1041b........ stent Del 
Mr. J. H. Holmes? ch. h. Mark Richards, 6 years 
old) 1211b, acer «aaa ae S aaetant- sects PAY aie 
Mr. Badger’s b. m. Sally Anderson, 5 years old, 
by John Richards, dam by Prize Fighter, 111lb.-..3..3 
Time—first heat, 1 minute 53 seconds—second heat, 
I minute 52 seconds. 
FRANKLIN, (Attakapas, Louisiana,)—sprino MEETING. 
Wepnespay, May 1st.—Purse $150, entrance added.— 
Two mile heats. 
Mr. W. S. Harding’s b. g. Snapping Turtle, by 


3..4 


DUMDeOn aged ucatr asst nc staan sateen: cease Meat 
Mr. J.B. Murphy’s ch. f. Desdemona, by Stock- 
holder, 3 VedrsOl(gesntev es css te -ciamee ce cee dis. 
Time—4 minutes 17 seconds. 
2d.—Purse $100—Mile heats. 


Mr. G. Boyce’s b.g. Lord Nelson, by Pacolet, aged. 1. .1 

Mr. J. Y. Saunders’ gr. g. Harpsicord, aged... | 3.2 

Mr. T. Mugar’s b. g. Gombo, by Boaster, 4 years.2 dis. 

Time—first heat, 2 minutes 10 seconds—second heat, 
2 minutes 11 seconds. ‘ 

3d.—Purse $50, with the entrance money added.— 
One mile out. 

Mr. W, S. Harding’sb. g. Gombo, by Boaster, 4 years. . 1 

Mr. A. R. Spann’s br. g. Othello, aged... ...... 2 

Mr. T. Spark’s ch. g. Volunteer, aged... . 

Mr. R. Hungerford’s b. g. Tartar, 6 years 
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(lead Orders for this pease, addressed 
will meet with prompt attention. ‘Terms, 
in advance, 


to the Subscriber, New-York, (post paid,) 
$10 for the first twelve numbers, payable” 


C. R, COLDEN, Proprietor, 


TO ALL BREEDERS OF BLOOD HORSES, 


We request all breeders of Blood Stock, to transmit to 
the Editor of this Magazine, a properly authenticated list 
of all colts and fillies in their possession or bred by them, 
which rank as either two or three years’ old, on the Ist 
day of May, 1833, and to send every spring hereafter, a 
similar list of all which have attained two years, together 
with their color, and the name and residence of the 
breeder. 
fit of which to all, who take an interest in stock of this 
description, must be obvious ; it will serve breeders who 
may wish to sell, as an advertisement of the young stock 


This we propose annually to publish, the bene- 


in their respective possessions, and enable ‘those who 
may Wish to purchase, to find any particular cross of 
blood, and the kind desired. 
years, it will becomea valuable Stud Book, in possession 
of all our subscribers, affording the pedigrees and deserip- 
tion of all horses foaled since 1830 inclusive, and will be 
Jess liable to error, than any compilation of old pedigrees, 


Tn the course of eight or ten 


Fryixc’ Cuitpers, by Sir Archie—This celebrated 
Race Horse, full brother to Rattler, Sumpter, and Flirtilla, 
is offered for sale upon accommodating and reasonable 
terms. Letters (post paid) addressed to the Proprietor 
of this Magazine, No. 9 Mercer Street, New-York, will 


meet with immediate attention. May 10th, 1833. 


Also, the one halfiof the imported horse Avrockan. — 
Apply as above. 


Tuovanrs on Buoop Honsrs, by an Old Turfman.— 
In order to expedite the publication of that part of this 
essay which has appeared in former numbers of Mr. J. 8. 
Skinner's American T'urf Register, and arriye at new 
matter, we shall in our next number give an extra half 


sheet. 


NOTICE. 

Gentiemen who have received the pre- 

ceding numbers of this Magazine, and who have 

not already subscribed, are respectfully requested _ 

to inform the Proprictor should they deeline be- 

coming subscribers; those who do not, will be 
considered as having subscribed. 

Postmasters haying charge of any. office, from 
which the person, to whom this Magazine may be 
addressed, has not taken it, are requested to re- 
turn the same to the Proprietor. - ‘ 

Subseribers who wish to procuré an extra set 
of our Plates, detached from the Magazine, may 
have proof impressions, colored in a superior 
manner, upon fine India paper, sent with the num- 
bers, which may be carefully pasted upon strong 
paper, of size sufficiently large to frame, leaving! 
a margin of three or four inches on all sides ;' 
they will in this way form handsome pictures.— 
Or we will, if advised how to transmit, have them 
struck upon paper of suflicient size for fraining. 
The price to subscribers will be less De half 
of what we shall charge others. 

N.B. Opr Plates hereafter will be detrkhat 
larger than even those in the April number, 

Any gentleman who may wish the Portrait of 
a favorite horse to appear in the Magazine, by 
sending to the Proprietor a sketch, taken cor- 
rectly, as to shape, make and proportions, toge- 
ther with the color and marks, may have it done, 
without going to the expense of a painting, for 
about one third of the actual cost; in which ease, 
some proof impressions colored in a superior style 
will be furnished. Or the Proprietor will send 
an artist to make the drawing, without ‘making 
any extra chaxge, except that of expenses. 


